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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

a 
HE war news this week is singularly meagre, probably 
owing to the heavy rains in Manchuria, which, if they 
do not wholly arrest operations, impede them greatly. On 
Thursday the Dazly Telegraph published news of a battle 
proceeding twenty-five miles from Liaoyang, but Friday’s 
papers contain no confirmation of this news. It may, how- 
ever, be authentic, as there is no doubt that the Japanese plan 
is to get between Mukden and the main Russian force. If 
they succeed in doing that, General Kuropatkin will be 
cut off from his only base, will be, in fact, surrounded, and 
must either fight in adverse circumstances a battle of 
despair, or surrender, like Napoleon III. at Sedan. Such a 
catastrophe could not be hidden from Russia, and its moral 
effect would be tremendous, particularly as it would be 
followed by the fall of Port Arthur. But it must not 
be forgotten that endurance is the strong point of 
Russian soldiers, and that in war nothing goes precisely as 
expected. This, however, is conjecture. All we know for 
certain is that great events are proceeding near Liaoyang, 
and that the Japanese are gradually creeping up round Port 
Arthur, Friday’s telegrams record, indeed, that the Japanese 
cordon is complete on the land side, and that they have now 
occupied all the commanding hills within a radius of seven 
miles. As against this, the Japanese have lost a small wooden 

cruiser by a mine in Talienwan Bay. 











The Russian Prince Ukhtomsky in an interview published 
in the Berliner Volkszeitung reports that the discontent in 
Russia is becoming acute. Every gathering, even for scientific 
purposes, becomes at once political, wherefore, says the Prince 
with a naiveté only possible in Russia, the “ prisons are filled 
with people of intellectual note,” and many are deported to 
Siberia. The Prince thinks the intellectual classes will not 
join in any revolution, as they are cowed; but there may be, if 
the war goes adversely, a general rising of the peasantry. 
This, however, as we have repeatedly pointed out, would be 
directed against the landlords and propertied classes, and 
might, Prince Ukhtomsky thinks, be approved by the police, 
who would secretly direct it against the “Intellectuals.” He 
thinks the Czar “the chief of the malcontents,” but though 
his Majesty hears much truth, he is too much under “Court 
influences” to retain the impressions sometimes made on him. 
If this opinion is well founded, a great country has seldom 
been so terribly placed, there being a risk that the whole 
educated class may be swept away. The Prince’s opinion of 
the Czar is certainly justified by a recent Rescript about 
Finland. The Czar therein admits that Finland may be 
separately governed, but appoints as Governor-General an 


with that of Russia. 


The secret history of the negotiations at Gyangtse must be 
avery curious one. It seems certain that the First Minister 
of the Grand Lama went there from Lhasa, and that the 
ruling Minister of Bhutan had been asked to act as inter- 
mediary; but when discussion began it appears that the 
delegate had no credentials, and did not clearly know what 
his orders were. Colonel Younghusband, perceiving this, 
made it his first condition that the Gyangtse jong should be 
evacuated by a given hour. The Tibetan Envoy neither 
granted nor refused this, but explained to the Bhutanese 
Minister that if he gave such an order the Dalai Lama would 
decapitate him, and the building of new defences went on 
uninterruptedly. The presumption on the spot, therefore, is 
that the Lhasa Mission was only intended to gain time; but 
it may have had another motive. The Grand Lama may have 
wished his agent to reckon up accurately the invading forces, 
and then act according to circumstances. The Envoy, finding 
the enemy weaker than he had expected, and hoping that the 
jong could hold out, used his discretion by déclining to 
negotiate. He may begin again now that the jong ‘has fallen, 
but it is just as likely that he will consider Lhasa too strong 
to be taken by so small a force, and may retire, having done 
little except gain a little first-hand information. 


Nothing having been done when the armistice expired, 
General Macdonald on July 6th, after warning the enemy, 
made an attack in the early morning. The Ghoorkas carried 
all the outer buildings and houses, but were, according to the 
Times account, repulsed in an attack on the great gate, and 
the wearied troops rested for a time. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, the 7-pounders made a breach in the defences, through 
which the troops were able to enter by a splendid rush; and 
though the enemy were at least seven thousand strong and 
fought gallantly, they were driven from house to house until 
the entire position fell into British hands. Only one officer, 
Lieutenant Gurdon, and three men were killed, while seven 
officers and twenty-six men were wounded. On Thursday 
morning it was found that the jong, the town, and the 
monastery had all been abandoned. The Tibetans seem to 
fight like gallant children, and to obtain little advantage from 
their stone walls. They charge whenever ordered, but they 
can do nothing against the Pioneers and Ghoorkas, who are 
braver than themselves, are properly armed, and have been 
regularly trained to the work. 


A deputation of British workmen on a visit to Paris were 
on Monday introduced to President Loubet, who took the 
opportunity of making a speech full of friendliness towards 
Great Britain, and especially towards her King, to whom he 
ascribed much of the present entente cordiale. This text was 
expanded in the afternoon by the British Ambassador, Sir 
Edmund Monson, who in a somewhat lengthy speech expressed 
his pleasure at the recent agreement, and his opinion that 
everything which facilitated communication between the two 
countries would strengthen their friendship. They had only, 
he thought, to understand each other to be bound together by 
bonds stronger than those of commerce. We are not quite 
sure that this is true, for races which understand each other 
well enough have often fought together, witness almost all 
civil wars; but it is true that popular friendliness is now a 
strong cement of nations. It is the peoples who quarrel 
rather than the statesmen. The deputation appear to have 
been highly delighted and a little dazed by their reception, 
which had been very carefully arranged, a visit to the Hotel 
de Ville, for instance, being avoided, lest the British workmen 
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about Labour. French views and English views on that 
subject are by no means, it appears, in strict accord. 


The Committee of Inquiry into the Carthusian affair have 
discovered a formula which acquits both M. Combes and the 
Carthusians. They have unanimously acquitted both the 
Premier and his son, M. Edgar Combes, of all blame; but 
have directed their reporter to express their regret that 
M. Combes should have spoken in the Chamber of an attempt 
at bribery. The overtures made to M. Edgar Combes could 
not, they think, be regarded in such a light. It will be 
remembered that a large majority of the Committee belonged 
to the Opposition, and would, therefore, be most unwilling to 
irritate the Clerical party. Naturally, the desire of that party 
was to shield the Carthusians and ruin M. Combes; but they 
have failed in the latter project, and from Wednesday the 
suppression of all the teaching Orders has become part of 
French law. It will not, however, be carried out at once, as 
sufficient provision has still to be made to fill the gap with 
secular schools. Note that the Budget Committee, which 
represents the majority, wishes to go still further, and break 
off all diplomatic relations with the Vatican. It has passed a 
vote striking the expense of the Embassy out of the Estimates. 
This has, of course, to be confirmed by the Chambers; 
but the vote will still further embitter the feeling of the 
Opposition. They think the Embassy essential to the dignity 
of the Papacy. 


The American Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, made a speech in 
Michigan on the 6th inst. intended to explain the entire foreign 
policy of the United States,—which, by the way, are hence- 
forward to be described in all official documents as “ America.” 
The change is reasonable enough, for all whc speak English 
habitually use that name for the Union, and the present one 
has no adjective, to the great inconvenience of all who write. 
Mr. Hay declared that Mr. McKinley and Mr. Roosevelt had 
protected and extended all American interests, and had 
“gained, by deserving it, the goodwill of the world.” “We 
have made great acquisitions, but never of set purpose, or 
from greed of land.” In the Pacific the object of America is 
“to take care that her interests receive no detriment, and 
that no door is shut in her face.” The last two occupants of 
the White House have made more treaties than any two pre- 
ceding Presidents, and the consequence of their policy is 
“that we stand to-day in independent though amicable 
relations with all the world, without an ally and without an 
enemy.” The object of the speech is to answer the Democratic 
charge that Mr. Roosevelt is bent on an “ Imperial” policy— 
that is, one of expansion—and it will have a great effect. We 
should make on it only one criticism,—that its claim to the 
friendship of all mankind is perhaps a little exaggerated. No 
Power will officially admit that it is hostile to the Republic; 
but at least two Continental Powers would be delighted to 
hear that America had neither Army nor Fleet. 


The Convention for selecting the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency has been assembling in St. Louis during 
the week, and on Friday it was expected that the nomination 
would take place and the platform be agreed on. Unless 
something unexpected happens, it is probable that Judge 
Parker will be chosen, as the “safe” man. But even if there is 
a surprise in store in regard to the nomination, the platform 
is certain to be “safe andsure.” Such, the Times correspondent, 
telegraphing on Thursday, tells us, is the decree of the party 
managers. “No Silverism, no Populism, no Bryanism, is 
any more to be tolerated.” This elimination is wise; but 
what is to be substituted for them which will take the popular 
ear? Thatis the problem. Perhaps the Democrats will be 
content to rely upon anti-Rooseveltism, just as the Re- 
publicans are relying upon the President’s personal popularity. 
Though his popularity is undoubted, there are, of course, a 
great many voters who dislike his prominence in American 
life, and think, or profess to think, that it is undemocratic. 
For the result we must wait, but as a rule the affirmative 
beats the negative in a personal struggle. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Balfour 
moved his Resolution for the closuring in compartments of the 
debate on the Licensing Bill. There must be some limit, he 


argued, to the criticism of the Government if the work of 





legislation was to go on at all; but his proposal was not an 
attempt to burke reasonable criticism, as six days were quite 
sufficient for the further consideration of the Bill in Com. 
mittee and on Report, At the present rate it would take a 
year and a quarter to pass the measure, and it was better for 
the House to curtail its liberties slightly than to become a 
wholly impotent body. Mr. Asquith moved an amendment 
condemning the attempt to scamp the consideration of a 
matter which vitally affected the interests of the people. 
After a long debate, in which Mr. Whittaker delivered 
an unnecessarily violent diatribe against the Government, 
and Mr. Balfour interposed to say that, though he might 
have alleged obstruction, yet he had not done s0, the House 
adjourned till Monday, when Mr. Morley supported the 
amendment in a powerful speech full of interesting his. 
torical references. The present demand for the “guillotine,” 
ke feared, might foreshadow the ultimate abolition of the 
Committee stage of all Bills. This new departure would 
assuredly weaken the reverence of the people for law, and 
endanger the stability of our institutions. 


Mr. Redmond having announced that his party would vote 
against the Resolution, since it was an attack on the rights of 
minorities, Mr. Balfour defended his conduct by reference to 
Mr. Gladstone’s procedure in closuring the Home-Rule Bill of 
1893, and the action taken by the present Opposition on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill; and indignantly denied that the 
Government were the slaves of the liquor interest. He 
believed in his heart that the Bill was a good one, and he 
desired only to prevent the breakdown of the Parliamentary 
machine. Mr. Chamberlain defended the Closure on similar 
grounds, and appealed to both parties to devise some arrange« 
ment by which no Bill supported by a reasonable majority 
could be killed by dilatory tactics. It was a matter, he said, 
in which the Opposition were really as much interested as the 
Government, if they desired when they came to office to 
redeem the legislative promises they had been making to the 
country. After a much-interrupted speech by Mr. Churchill, 
and a short speech by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Balfour moved and carried the Closure, and on a division 
Mr. Asquith’s amendment was rejected by 301 votes to 228,~ 
a majority of 73. 

On Tuesday afternoon the debate was continued, and was 
rendered remarkable by the appeal of some distinguished 
Unionist Members to the Prime Minister to reconsider his 
proposal. When the main question was put, Mr. Balfour's 
Resolution was carried by 262 votes against 207,—a majority 
of 55. In the evening the Bill was considered in Committee, 
and the several amendments which attempted to secure for 
the local Magistrates the same discretion as to the renewal of 
licenses which were not superfluous as they now possessed 
were rejected after short and perfunctory discussions by 
majorities varying from 52 to 100. 





The first imposition of the “guillotine” took place on 
Wednesday night at 11 o'clock. The discussion on 
Clause 1, which preceded its fall, was of the unsatisfactory 
character usual on such occasions. The Opposition were 
irritable, and the Government, knowing that they had nothing 
to fear, and that they had an automatic victory secured to 
them at 11 o'clock, on each and every point in dispute 
would show no mercy, but in all cases demanded their pound 
of legislative flesh. Just before 11 p.m., Mr. Asquith, rising 
to move an amendment, stated the position before the House 
with great dignity and firmness. He pointed out that it was 
impossible to say that time had been wasted in fruitless 
debate either on Tuesday or on Wednesday night. “ Point 
after point of the most serious importance has been barely 
and baldly stated to the House, and has been at once divided 
upon.” There had been, in a word, “no excess of talk and no 
diversion of the attention of the House from serious and 
important to trivial and frivolous points.” The clause under 
discussion contained twenty-two lines, of which six only had 
been discussed, and upon the order-paper stood fifteen pages 
of amendments, not to be discussed, but to be put aside without 
discussion —When the “ guillotine” falls only Government 
amendments are even voted on.—The provision to which he 
was moving an amendment, which involved an unprecedented 
revolution in the whole of our licensing law, was to pass now 
from the Committee unamended, and even undiscussed. 
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Mr. Asquith ended his powerful and restrained protest with 
the declaration: “‘ We are taking part in a parody of debate, 
and making ourselves accomplices in a caricature of the 
forms of the House and a betrayal of the spirit of Parlia- 
mentary institutions.” Though we have no sympathy what- 
ever with obstruction, hold that the shouting down of Mr. 
Balfour showed a great want of good manners and dignity 
on the part of the Opposition, and consider a good deal 
of so-called Parliamentary debate to be worthless, we can- 
not say that we think that the present Bill has been 
fairly discussed. If Mr. Balfour had introduced his Bill 
earlier, had honestly persisted in its discussion, and had, in 
spite of that, found by the middle of July that if it was to 
pass its pace must be accelerated by exceptional measures, we 
could not, even though objecting to the Bill in principle, have 
gainsaid his right to adopt such measures. When, however, 
the need for these strong measures is due, not to excessive 
debate, but to his own dilatoriness in introducing and pushing 
on the Bill earlier in the Session, we feel, and we believe the 
nation will feel, that the Bill is being unfairly forced upon 
Parliament. The Licensing Bill is not a Bill which must be 
passed in the interests of law and order. If it were with- 
drawn to-morrow no national interest would suffer in the least. 
The brewers were not ruined by there being no such Bill in 
existence last year, and they would not be ruined this year by 
the Government’s failure to put it on the statute-book. 


On Friday week in the House of Lords the Duke of 
Norfolk moved a Resolution declaring that as adequate safe 
guards were already provided to secure the Protestant Succes- 
sion, the declaration against Transubstantiation was needlessly 
offensive to English Roman Catholics, and ought to be 
amended so as not to include the condemnation of any 
specific doctrines which formed part of the creed of many 
of his Majesty’s subjects. It was pointed out by the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lansdowne that some explicit 
repudiation of doctrine was necessary, and eventually, after 
the Duke of Norfolk had offered to withdraw his Motion, 
Lord Jersey’s amendment was accepted, which deprecated the 
use of unnecessarily offensive expressions, but declared that 
“ nothing should be done to weaken the security of the Pro- 
testant Succession.” We agree that it is necessary to have a 
positive disavowal of the Roman Catholic faith—a denial, and 
not the affirmation of an alternative, is the true renunciation 
—but we sincerely trust that the Government will take this 
opportunity of removing every word which can possibly give 
offence. It is the substance which matters, and this can 
surely be expressed in a more conciliatory form. 


Lord Curzon was last Saturday installed with great cere- 
mony us Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and made at the 
subsequent banquet a speech of some mark. Recalling the 
memories of those who had previously filled the office, he 
dwelt with especial warmth upon those of Lord Dalhousie 
and Lord Salisbury, the latter of whom he described as 
aman of patriotism so lofty that “it lifted him not merely 
above the level of men, but of statesmen.” Lord Curzon 
avoided the politics of the day, but we fancy he meant to 
defend his action in Tibet when he said: “ But just as the 
Lord Warden of the past did not hesitate to man his flotilla 
and put out to sea, to strike where compelled, and to strike 
hard, so the Warden of the Marches in India is sometimes 
forced to assume the offensive and to deal blows where the 
safety of the frontier, the prestige of the ruling power, or 
the future security of the Empire is at stake.” There is a 
great deal of curiosity as to the part which Lord Curzon, 
with his abilities, his reputation, and his wealth, will play in 
politics; but we fancy he will return to India foratime. It 
is well to be absent in times of confused civil turmoil. 


Independence Day was celebrated in London by the annual 
banquet of the American Society, at which a large and 
distinguished company was present. Speeches were delivered 
by Lord Kelvin and Mr. Choate; but the most notable speech 
of the evening, to our mind, was that of Captain Mahan, whose 
infrequent utterances in public are always worthy of attention. 
The Fourth of July, he said, had changed its character, and 
was now no longer an exclusively American festival. “Its 


great importance lay in the recognition by the two great 
English-speaking peoples that it constituted between them 


now no longer a point of separation...... It no longer 
separated us, but united us in a common recognition of what 
was that day asserted of the liberty of the people, not only of 
the United States, but of Great Britain as well.” Imperial 
Federation began on the Fourth of July, and that was the 
true significance of the day when celebrated in the capital of 
the British Empire. At the dinner given to him on Wednes- 
day by the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee, Captain 
Mahan further developed this valuable conception. 


The week has been saddened by news of a terrible disaster. 
On June 28th the ship ‘N orge, laden with six hundred and 
fifty Danish emigrants for America, struck on a reef outside 
the little islet, or rather rock, named Rockall, a hundred 
and fifty miles west of St. Kilda, and almost immediately 
foundered. The crew—sixty-eight in number—behaved 
admirably, exerting themselves to the utmost to get pas- 
sengers away; but one of the eight boats was smashed by 
the waves against the ship’s side, and though more than a 
hundred of the passengers in the remaining boats were saved 
by the German steamer ‘ Energie’ and carried to Stornoway, 
in the island of Lewis, the loss of life must have exceeded 
five hundred. The great number of women and children 
made the accident peculiarly deplorable; but the horror of the 
scene was broken by the conduct of the Captain, who went 
down with the ship—he was afterwards saved—and of the 
sailors, who fell back from the boats to give the women a 
chance, and were for the most part drowned standing quietly 
upright on the deck. There were, too, many instances of 
heroism and self-sacrifice, one in particular exciting universal 
admiration. A lad, already seated in a boat, saw his sister 
in danger, surrendered his seat to her, and plunged into the 
water. It is pleasant to add that though his sister saw him 
as she thought drowning, he was among those picked up 
and carried to Stornoway. The Norse blood is good blood, 
and it is to be regretted that Scandinavia now contains so 
few people. They are helping, however, to fill the United 
States and Canada, where they are welcomed as the best of 
emigrants, 


At the Chertsey election, the result of which was declared 
on Thursday, Lord Bingham, the Conservative candidate, was 
returned by a majority of 549 votes. At the by-election a 
little over a year ago, but before Mr. Chamberlain’s plunge 
for Protection, the Unionists had a majority of 1,171; and in 
1900 one of 2,287. If we take the election of 1900—the fairest 
test, since there was a personal squabble in the party in 1903 
—it will be seen how greatly the position has been affected by 
the split in the Unionist party over the Chamberlain policy. 
While the Conservative candidate polled only 58 more votes 
than in 1900, the Free-trade candidate polled within four of 
1,800 more. The intemperate and exaggerated language 
used in regard to Chinese labour—language which, we 
are glad to note, was strongly condemned by the West- 
minster Gazette—probably, however, prevented a good many 
Unionist Free-traders from recording their votes for Free- 
trade. The country is, we believe, convinced that the 
Government, contrary to the will of the Empire considered 
as a whole, made a great mistake in introducing the 
Chinese into a country which ought to be a white man’s 
country; but, in spite of this strong feeling, they do not 
desire the matter to be “ mafficked” over, or treated with a 
mixture of levity and exaggeration. 


In any case, the result of the election must be regarded as 
showing the ruin caused in the Unionist party by the attitude 
of its leaders in regard to Free-trade. No more striking proof 
can be found of this than the fact that the Protectionist Press 
has proclaimed the Chertsey result as a victory. Yet before the 
advent of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy the idea of Chertsey being 
anything but a safe Unionist seat was unthinkable. Now a 
majority of 549 is accepted with the utmost thankfulness. 
After all, if the Protectionists could not win a seat like 
Chertsey, what could they win? A defeat there would have 
meant only some hundred advocates of Protection in the next 
House. If the Protectionists, in view of Chertsey, still think 
that their policy is going to sweep, first the Unionist party 
and then the country, they are singularly blind to the signs 
of the times. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHALL THE MILITIA BE ABOLISHED? 


AN it be true that the Government, not content with 
their scheme for reducing the Volunteers by some 
80,000 men, also contemplate the abolition of the 
Militia? Rumours that such is actually their intention 
have reached us from time to time, but we have hitherto 
regarded them as entirely incredible. This week, however, 
they have been given a publicity and an authority which 
force us, though most reluctantly, to give them credence. 
For example, the Daily Express, which has of late shown 
itself singularly well informed in regard to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s plans, and which is also a strong supporter of 
the Government, informed its readers on Wednesday that 
the Government scheme “aims at a reduction of the 
Militia to an extent that will practically remove the force 
from active existence.” Following on this comes a leading 
article in Thursday’s Standard which declares that it has 
“reason to believe” that the abolition of the Militia is 
intended, and that the force is “to be virtually swept out of 
existence.” Thatthe Standard would write as it writes unless 
its information were authentic it is impossible to believe. 
We fear, therefore, that it must be taken as settled that 
the Government—if they cannot be induced to change 
their minds before next Thursday, when, according to 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Arnold-Forster may “not im- 
probably ” introduce his scheme—will actually propose to 
do away with a force that has played so useful a part 
not only in former generations but in the present. 
Before, however, we make our own protest against this 
mad proposal, we must express our satisfaction that the 
Standard should raise its potent voice against the policy 
of abolition. There is nothing of weakness or indecision 
in the manner in which the Standard expresses its opposi- 
tion. Its protest, indeed, is worthy of the best traditions 
of English journalism, and we are certain that it speaks in 
accord with the sentiment of the nation as a whole when 
it declares that “ the idea of destroying the Militia will be 
received not so much with indignation as with astonish- 
ment that it could ever be seriously put forward by any 
responsible statesman.” 

Let us see what the case for the abolition of the Militia 
rests on. If the Government during the past ten years or 
so had been assiduously trying to improve the Militia and 
to make it a sound and efficient force, but i: spite of their 
sincerest efforts had found it impossible to maintain that 
body in health and strength, and had, in fact, been unable 
to create a force capable of rendering the nation real public 
service, the proposal to abolish it would not be unintelligible. 
But the Government have done no such thing. They have 
consistently mishandled and depressed the Militia. Except 
as a recruiting place for the Line and for the Militia 
Reserve, they have never taken the Militia seriously. The 
men have been badly paid and badly “found,” and the 
officers snubbed and neglected. In a word, the Militia has 
been the Cinderella of our fighting forces. If, then, the 
Militia had proved utterly useless, there would have been 
little cause for wonder. Yet, instead of proving useless, the 
Militia, when the call came to it four years ago, proved 
its astonishing vitality by supplying at once and without 
friction or complaint a body of men of whom it is 
not too much to say that if they had not been available 
we could not have concluded the war. To show that we 
are not using the language of exaggeration, we ask our 
readers to look at the following facts as to the force 
supplied by the Militia. In the first place, the Militia 
gave to the Line the 14,000 men of the Militia Reserve. 
This means, in plain language, that the Regulars began 
by skimming the cream off every Militia battalion and 
taking all its best and most highly trained men. Next, 
it gave nearly 2,000 young officers and 40,000 recruits 
to the Line. This alone would have been enough to 
justify the existence of the Militia, yet it was not 
half the benefit conferred. In addition, the Militia 
sent “to the Field or Oversea Force” 1,691 officers 
and 43,875 rank-and-file. And these men were not sent’ 
out in a mob of details. They went out as coherent 
military units,—i.e., as regiments and batteries. They 
had no reserves of mature men drafted into them to 


parade, and they went as Volunteers, for, except the 
14,000 men of the Militia Reserve, there was no 
obligation on a single man to leave these islands, 
To sum up, the Militia supplied 3,572 officers and 
97,875 men for the War. We shall be told, no doubt, 
by the opponents of the Auxiliary Forces that tho 
Militia regiments which volunteered for the War wero 
little or no good, that they could only be used on lines 
of communication. To this we must give an emphatic 
denial. The Militia regiments acquitted themselves 
admirably. In holding the lines of communication in 
the Boer War they had, not the easiest, but often the 
most difficult and trying of tasks. To speak of holding 
the lines of communication as if it were a slur on this 
gallant force can influence only the minds of those who 
are ignorant of the nature of the war in South Africa. 
Ask any competent general who saw the Militia 
in South Africa, and did not merely hear about them, 
and we are confident that the verdict will be favourable. 
But this is not all that the Militia did for us in the war. 
In addition, those regiments who were embodied at 
home during the war were of the greatest possible 
help at a critical period. But for them we could not 
possibly have sent so many Regulars to South Africa 
without danger of the cry arising that the country was 
being denuded of troops. In the Militia the Government 
found a force which they could rely upon, not merely for the 
attractive and popular oversea fighting, but for the prosaic 
but essential work of home garrison duty. 


The above is a bare record of what the Militia did for us 
only four years ago. And this is the force which it is now 
proposed to cut down till itis “ virtually swept out of exist- 
ence.” We say again, as we have said above, that but for the 
Militia—i.e., but for the fact that the Government could 
utilise some 120,000 men abroad and at home provided by 
this force—we could not have brought the war to a finish. 
With this record before them, will the British people be 
so indolent and so foolish as to allow the Government ina 
fit of what they think is economy, but which is much more 
likely to turn out to be extravagance, to make it impos- 
sible in the future ever to obtain such a force? The idea 
of reducing the Volunteers is bad enough, but at any rate 
they are not to go altogether. That of destroying the 
Militia is sheer midsummer madness. We trust, then, that, 
irrespective of party considerations—and party has, and 
can have, nothing whatever to do with the matter—the 
nation will stand steadfast in its refusal to allow the 
virtual abolition of the Militia. Every possible form of 
protest should be made, and every legitimate and reason- 
able pressure put on Members of Parliament to induce the 
Government to abandon the proposal. Remember that 
the Militia themselves are helpless in the matter. They 
have not, like the Volunteers, command of great Par- 
liamentary influence. If the wider public will. not take 
the matter up, the Militia are doomed. The few Militia 
officers in the House have little power, and their efforts 
will be easily discounted. Unless, then, they are sup- 
ported by those who look at the matter on broad public 
lines, the War Office will be able to work its way 
with the Militia. It must be remembered, too, that if 
once the Militia is abolished it can never be revived. 
Some six years ago it was, we believe, contemplated to 
abolish the Yeomanry. Fortunately that was not accom- 
plished, and instead the Yeomanry has been reformed, 
and we now have some 25,000 excellent mounted troops. 
Surely the wise thing, if the Militia wants improvement, 
as no doubt it does, will be to reform it and not to 
abolish it,—to mend it, not to end it. Why should not the 
Militiaman be trained at home, and when he is “out” 
receive a fair wage? Even if the Militiaman’s pay were 
raised to 5s. a day, the Militia would still be an exceedingly 
cheap force. 


We have written strongly in regard to this astonishing 
proposal, but we still hope that the Daily Express and the 
Standard may prove to have been misled. If so, we 
shall be well content. In case, however, they should prove 
to be in the right, and the plan is persisted in, we trust 
that all our readers who care for the maintenance of our 
military strength will resolve to do their utmost to save 
the Militia. Surely that is an object worth striving for. 





stiffen them. They went out literally as they stood on 


Military historians tell us that Wellington’s army could 
not have taken the field at Waterloo save for the Militia, 
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We know that we could not have finished the Boer War 
without them. Let us resolve to prevent this great national 
asset from being destroyed. 





OUR FUTURE IN TIBET. 


HE failure of the negotiations at Gyangtse is to be 
greatly regretted, both for itself and for its reported 
cause. The country, to speak plainly, would have rejoiced 
to hear of the honourable termination of an expedition 
which has never been popular, if only because we are 
obviously crushing half-armed and very brave men with the 
jrresistible weapons of science. People would like to see 
Lhasa opened, but that geographical triumph is not worth 
an extra million of money, or the loss of any of the picked 
officers who are conducting the expedition. That loss 
may be considerable if, as Reuter reports, the peace delegates 
explained to the Bhutanese Minister that if they granted 
the first conditions of peace—i.e., the evacuation of the 
Gyangtse jong—the Dalai Lama would have ordered them 
to be decapitated. That means that the strange potentate 
—half Pontiff, half Sovereigna—who rules Tibet, and who 
is a young man under thirty, certainly ignorant, and 
robably determined, has decided not to make peace until 
[ has been visibly rendered powerless. He will, at all 
events, contest the road to Lhasa, and perhaps compel us to 
summon further reinforcements. That may be no serious 
misfortune, for the Indian Army is always ready for battle. 


But there is another consequence of a protracted campaign 
which we can but regard with a certain feeling of dismay. 
The Forward party, always powerful, and for the moment 
probably in the ascendant, will find in that protraction, and 
its necessary sacrifices, a reason for claiming what they 
will describe as solid compensation from the Tibetans. 
The Englishman is essentially practical, and dislikes ex- 
ceedingly paying away either lives or treasure in order to 
obtain nothing in return. They will not, it is true, ask 
for annexation, for we fancy that there is some under- 
standing with Russia on that subject; but they may 
clamour either for a protectorate, or for the admission of 
a permanent British Embassy into Lhasa. ‘The first 
demand, should it ever be put forward, would be a terrible 
addition to the burdens of the Indian Empire. If we 
protect Tibet in the technical sense, we must secure within 
it decent order, as well as defend the country against 
external foes; and this involves either a heavy garrison, or 
a readiness in the event of any grave disorder to enter 
the platewu in force. No sensible man who knows India, 
and is not carried away by an unreflecting passion for ex- 
pansion, could view such a prospect unconcerned. We have 
already as much to do as the Army can manage, and the 
difficulty of finding recruits is publicly acknowledged by 
the Minister of War. Lord Kitchener, it is said, advises a 
large increase of the armed police in order that the Regular 
Army may be further concentrated for the defence of the 
frontier. In such circumstances, to increase the length 
of that frontier by the whole extent of that of Tibet cannot 
be wise, would not be even if we could foresee the ultimate 
results of the present great upheaval in the Far East. We 
say nothing of Russia, which is supposed in this country, 
—_ prematurely, to be for a moment paralysed, though 

ussia when defeated is very apt to revive, and recovered 
from the great blow of the Crimean War at least as 
thoroughly, though not so rapidly, as France recovered 
from the catastrophe of 1870. But we may be allowed to 
point out, without incurring accusations of dreaminess, 
that China gives up nothing, and that it is at any rate 
possible that the example of Japan may induce the 
reforming party among the Mandarins to reorganise their 
armies. We do not want another Great Power regarding 
with jealous eyes our ascendency upon the glacis of 
India. No such project, we shall be told, will be enter- 
tained by grave statesmen, and we are happy to credit 
that assurance. But there is another project, almost 
identical in its results, which, if we have to fight hard, 
will certainly be pressed, and may possibly be carried out 
before the country has an opportunity of expressing its 
opinion. This is the project of planting an Embassy per- 
manently in Lhasa. We shall be told that this is indis- 
pensable in order that we may always know in future what 
is occurring in Tibet ; and may, therefore, anticipate any 
forward movement, whether it is dictated from St. Peters- 
burg, or from Pekin, or—for even that possibility enters 
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into the argument—from Paris, where there is always 
interest in the fate of Yunnan, which is geographically 
dominated by Tibet. We think that project exactly as 
unwise as the project of a protectorate. If we plant an 
Ambassador in Lhasa, we must either protect him with a 
powerful guard, whose presence the theocracy will be un- 
able to bear with patience; or leave him exposed to the chance 
of murder, either arranged by the secret intrigues of the 
Lamas, or brought on, as happened at Kabul, by the excited 
fanaticism of the citizens. As we all know, no such insult 
could be tolerated by the Government of India; we must 
once again march to Lhasa to avenge our Envoy; and the 
final result would be, must be, the very protectorate we so 
earnestly deprecate. The presence of a British Envoy, more- 
over, would be at least a plausible excuse for Russia todemand 
permission to send a similar agent, in order to protect the 
millions of Lamaists already included among the subjects 
of the Czar. Indefinite risks, indefinite complications, 
indefinite sources of trouble for our diplomacy will be the 
least dangerous results of planting an Embassy at Lhasa. 

We are no enemies of expansion in itself, and are entirely 
opposed to the policy of surrendering anything that we 
possess; but we confess to great dread of prophetic 
politics, of that policy of occupying the moon to prevent 
the inhabitants of Mars from invading our world which 
every now and then takes a hold of minds that we aceuse 
only of being too far-sighted. It is far wiser, as we 
conceive, to meet remote dangers by waiting till they 
become near dangers, and then to appeal for aid to the 
energy of our democratic people, who, we may be quite 
sure, will never foresee the outcome of remote movements 
quite accurately. Our diplomatists will not be better 
informed than those in the service of the Czar, and the 
Czar is now struggling as it were for his life against an 
enemy of whose power he had never so much as dreamed. 
We hold it better, now that we have carried our dominion 
in India right up to its natural frontiers, to make our- 
selves completely ready within those frontiers, to perfect 
the railway system, to carry out the reforms which Lord 
Kitchener has suggested, and, above all, to remedy the 
absurd muddle under which we send costly soldiers to 
India only to be compelled by their terms of service to 
bring them back within eighteen months. It is surely 
enough to be responsible for the good government 
and safety of three hundred millions of more or less 
civilised men without worrying ourselves and expending 
energy in guarding against a conceivable future destiny 
for vast regions like Persia, Central Asia, and Tibet. Our 
people, to do them justice, do not even desire the 
possession of the last-named country, and we could find it 
in our hearts to wish for once that popular opinion, 
ignorant as it usually is, had some influence over this 
section of our foreign affairs. We suppose it is hopeless 
to ask questions or make Motions in Parliament about 
Tibet, for some one will be at once put up to “ block” 
discussion ; but we could wish that a perception of the 
necessity of conciliating opinion would induce Lord 
Curzon to tell the country clearly what is the policy 
which, in obedience to his advice, is being carried out. 
Even if the winds carry his speech to Lhasa, his words 
may dissipate some of that ignorance which is the unhappy 
cause of the resistance that we are now encountering. 
The Dalai Lama suspects, and is therefore defiant; 
whereas if he knew the truth he might be willing to 
negotiate with sincerity. 





MR. BALFOUR’S POSITION. 


* H® that biddeth him Godspeed is partaker of his 

evil deeds.” We wonder if the topical character 
and aptness of these words, which, curiously enough, 
were part of last Sunday’s Lesson, were noted by any 
hearers who still strive bravely to cherish the belief 
that Mr. Balfour is a Free-trader, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his supporters are entirely mistaken in believing 
that Mr. Balfour is on their side, and that the exigencies 
of the political situation alone prevent the Prime Minister 
from declaring himself heart and soul in favour of 
Tariff Reform. On the present occasion we shall not 
attempt to follow our correspondent “ Balfourite ” in his 
subtle dialectic designed to prove that Mr. Balfour is a 
Free-trader, or at any rate that his attitude is not incon- 





sistent with his being a Free-trader, but shall content 
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ourselves with pointing to the text from the Second Epistle 
of St. John just quoted as a complete refutation of all the 
poretome and sophistries employed to prove that Mr. 

alfour is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. It was 
noted long ago by a great preacher that such subtleties 
and paradoxes were “above the rise of the Apostolic 
spirit.” “The Apostles, poor mortals, were content to 
take lower steps, and to tell the world in plain terms” 
simple truths. Following their wise example, we venture 
to imsist once more that if you find a man wishing 
“Godspeed” to a particular policy, he becomes by 
his wish a partaker in that policy. Judged, then, by 
this test—a test which not merely all plain men, but 
all who are not bewitched by sophistry, will agree to 
be applicable—Mr. Balfour clearly is a partaker in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Let us remind our readers 
of the frank and open way in which he wished Mr. 
Chamberlain “Godspeed” when Mr. Chamberlain left 
his Ministry :—“If you think you can best serve the 
interests of Imperial unity, for which you have done so 
much, by pressing your views on colonial preference with 
the freedom which is possible in an independent position, 
but is hardly compatible with office, how can I criticise 
our determination ? The loss to the Government is great 
indeed ; but the gain to the cause you have at heart may be 
greater still. If so, what can I do but acquiesce?” These 
words, remember, follow and sum up a series of expressions 
involving Mr. Balfour’s personal agreement with the 
Chamberlain policy. For example :—‘If there ever has 
been any difference between us in connection with this 
matter, it has only been with regard to the practicability 
of a proposal which would seem to require on the part of 
the Colonies a limitation in the all-round development of a 
protective policy, and on the part of this country the 
establishment of a preference in favour of important 
colonial products.” Can any one say that the words first 
quoted, taken in connection with the rest of the letter, do 
not constitute a “Godspeed in your work” addressed by 
the Premier to the resigning Minister ? 


But it may be said by those who insist that Mr. 
Balfour is, after all, a Free-trader, as we presume do 
Mr. Victor Cavendish and Sir Robert Finlay :—‘ We do 
not profess to be able to explain why Mr. Balfour was 
so ill-judged as to wish Mr. Chamberlain “ Godspeed.” 
Probably in a moment of enthusiasm and politeness he let 
his pen run away with him. All we know is that Mr. 
Balfour is a Free-trader, and has given assurances to 
this effect. We are not concerned with any misappre- 
hensions Mr. Chamberlain and his followers may be under 
in the matter. We merely note the fact.’ As against 
this, the Chamberlainite section of the Government and 
the party declare that Mr. Balfour’s assurances to them 
are absolutely clear and convincing. Though they may not 
speak quite so clearly in public, in private their attitude 
can be best expressed by some such words as these :—‘ The 
Free-trade members of the Government are living in a 
fool’s paradise. They have entirely mistaken Mr. Balfour’s 
attitude. We know him to be on our side, and, with his 
usual skill and patience, he is shepherding the timid and 
the half-hearted in our direction. That he will come out 
openly on our side “ when the proper time comes” is a matter 
on which there can be no doubt. We speak not of possi- 
bilities, but of facts. We have, in truth, reasons that cannot 
be gainsaid for knowing that Mr. Balfour is at heart 
with us. Not only did he tell Mr. Chamberlain so publicly 
in his letter accepting his resignation, but since then his 
acts and his words have confirmed it.’ 

In plain terms, Mr. Balfour has contrived to give two 
different and politically hostile sets of people the impression 
that he is with them. The Chamberlainites believe him 
to be a Chamberlainite. Those Free-traders who remain in 
the Government, or who give it their full support, believe 
him to be opposed to the Chamberlainites. On the 
present occasion we do not wish to say anything as to the 
morality of the action which has led to this result. We 
will assume for the moment, either that a politician has a 
right to give this double impression, or else that Mr. 
Balfour gave it unconsciously and cannot be blamed for 
other people’s misapprehensions of his views. But no 
matter how innocent and free from blame we assume 
Mr. Balfour to be, the fact remains that, in the end, one 
set of supporters have got to be undeceived and made to 


Minister’s intentions. He cannot in the end satisfy both, 
though both are passionately convinced that it is they whe 
will receive entire satisfaction. The time must come when; 
in deed if not in word, Mr. Balfour will find himself in the 
position in which Clive found himself when he had to 
undeceive Omichund. Orme in a famous passage tells us 
how Clive, turning to Omichund, said: “‘ The time has now 
come to undeceive you, Omichund. Omichund, the red 
treaty is a cheat, and you are to have nothing.” Clive had 
intended to deceive Omichund all through, holding that 
Omichund’s attempts to blackmail him at a critical moment 
justified such action. But whether Mr. Balfour did or did 
not intend to mislead one side or the other, or only got 
himself into his present impasse through weakness or the 
desire to keep his party together, a situation similar to that 
which we have just described must arise. One section or 
the other of the party has got to find itself in the position 
of Omichund, and to hear the fatal words that show it hag 
been deceived,—either by itself or by the leader it trusted. 
Some one, that is, must learn that the assurances were 
without foundation, and that he is to have nothing. 

What will be the result of this inevitable disclosure P 
We shall not venture to canvass in detail the effect of “un- 
deceiving ” Mr. Chamberlain, because personally we hold, ag 
our readers know, that Mr. Balfour is a Chamberlainite, and 
that therefore no such “ undeceiving” is possible. We will 
only say that should such a miracle of miracles happen, we 
are certain that Mr. Chamberlain would not “take it lying 
down,” and that the complete disintegration of the party 
must ensue. It is equally certain that the “ undeceiving ” of 
the Free-traders in the Government and the party would 
end in disruption. All, then, that Mr. Balfour has accom. 
plished by trying to please the rival sections for a time is 
to make disruption not only certain, but to ensure its taking 
place under the most aggravated conditions. Had he last 
year declared himself in favour of maintaining the policy 
of Free-trade, and had he declared that to raise the question 
of Protection was equivalent to treason to the party, it is 
just conceivable that he might have maintained the 
unity of the party. To adopt the plan he did was to 
make it inevitable that the party would be rent asunder. 
But Mr. Balfour is neither foolish nor without insight. 
It is certain that he realised this fully. What con- 
siderations, then, could have induced him to adopt such 
a course? Clearly he would not have adopted the course 
he did adopt if he had been a Free-trader. If, however, 
he is a Chamberlainite, then his words and actions become 
perfectly intelligible. A Chamberlainite faced, as was Mr. 
Balfour, by a split in his party might well argue that his 
proper course was to go very cautiously, and to hold as many 
of his Free-trade supporters together as he could pending the 
working out of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes for converting 
the party and its organisation to his views. In other 
words, Mr. Balfour’s attitude is consistent and compatible 
with his being a Chamberlainite. It is not, in our opinion 
at any rate, consistent and compatible with his being a 
Free-trader ; for a Free-trader could not have given Mr. 
Chamberlain a free hand, plenty of time in which to preach 
Protection, and finally his blessing and “ Godspeed.” He 
has done the things which it is quite easy to conceive an 
undeclared Chamberlainite doing, but which it is im- 
possible to believe could be done by a Free-trader. When, 
then, the time comes to undeceive Omichund and to tell 
him the truth, we believe that Omichund will be found to 
be represented by those members of the Government and 
the party who still believe Mr. Balfour to be a Free- 
trader. 


COMMON-SENSE AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. : 


HE oddest fact in all Parliamentary discussions about 
the liquor trade is that the average opinion of 
sensible Englishmen, which on all other questions is 
supposed to govern the country, comes out so seldom in 
debate. It probably governs votes, for the end of every 
fresh discussion always is that the liquor trade is a 
legitimate one, but that it needs State restriction, and that 
liquor, not being really a necessity of life, is a legitimate 
subject for exceptionally heavy taxation. The people, 
owing mainly, we think, to a tradition, will not bear that 
salt should be taxed, though such a tax might produce a 
large revenue with little perceptible oppression ; and they 
intensely dislike taxes either on bread or meat; but they 








realise that they have entirely misconceived the Prime 





let the ‘Treasury decide as to the taxation of liquor with 
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Jittle repugnance, and no serious resistance. The mass of 
the people, in fact, are not extremists on either side of the 
liquor question. Not five per cent. of them believe that 
to drink fermented liquor is necessarily to do evil. They 
see that Christ drank wine, and, indeed, sanctioned its use 
in one of the very few ceremonials which he personally 
ordained, and they do not respect teaching which goes 
beyond the lofty morality of the Founder of their creed. 
They hear that the white races, who all drink, are 
distinctly better, as well as more energetic, than those 
brown races which have proscribed liquor; and they see 
for themselves that the best, as well as the most active, 
classes of citizens have no sympathy with a policy of 
total abstinence. They think, therefore, that a moderate 
consumption of liquor is one of the indulgences which 
sweeten life; and they hardly understand the strong dislike 
with which many total abstainers regard those who make 
their living by selling liquor. On the other hand, they see 
so much of the great evils produced by over-indulgence in 
liquor that they regard drunkenness as a vice as well as a 
folly, think liquor a dangerous temptation to the weak, 
and are more than willing, eager indeed, to surround 
its sale with certain sharp restrictions. So far as we 
know, there has never in this country been a popular 
demand that liquor should be sold like milk, though that 
would immensely and directly diminish the pressure of 
taxation on the poor; and we see no evidence of any 
desire to exempt the sellers from their special liability to 
police control, or for any multiplication of liquor shops. 
The popular desire, in fact, is that there should be just 
so many shops for liquor as will supply the demand with- 
out forcing on every drinker a fatiguing march; that 
every “public ” should be respectable; and that drunken- 
ness in such a “public” or in the street should be condemned 
by law, as it always has been by general opinion, an opinion, 
we may add, shared by entire classes who now and again 
indulge themselves in utter forgetfulness of the necessary 
moderation. There is also in addition a desire that no 
“bad” liquor—that is, overproof liquor, or drugged liquor, 
or salted liquor—should be sold in any circumstances or 
on any terms. 

We believe that this is a true description, though it is 
written on broad lines, of the state of general opinion, 
and we really cannot see why it cannot be registered in 
our laws without all the fury which is now being displayed. 
It is perfectly possible to lay down a broad rule as to the 
number of houses necessary or expedient for any district 
in proportion to population, distances, or other local circum- 
stances; perfectly possible to give the Magistrates power, 
after fair warning, to withdraw a license on general grounds, 
and even if the technical evidence is imperfect; perfectly 
possible, if houses are abolished as too numerous, to give 
their occupiers an alternative of compensation, or of, say, 
a ten years’ warning, and to state, in case of a new license 
being granted, that the warning is all that will be given. 
The Justices share in most places the general opinion that 
we have tried to define, and if they were instructed to act on 
it, would act without hesitation or failure. If they did not 
act in any particular district, then it would be possible to 
supersede or strengthen them by a Stipendiary appointed 
ad hoc by the Home Office, and paid out of the receipts 
from that high-license system which, we assert once more, 
it is the duty of the State, as trustee for the taxpayer, to 
establish at once, and which, once established, would within 
five years of itself help to ensure the respectability of the 
great mass of public-houses. We believe the general good 
result we have described, which, we repeat, is the one desired 
by the voters, could be secured without flinging a monopoly 
of immense value into the lap of the brewers, without 
promoting drunkenness, and with new protection and 
security for the tradesmen with whom we cannot dispense, 
and who are just as proud of being respectable as any 
other class. If both the Government and the Temperance 
party would study a little more closely what opinion on 
the subject really is, and set themselves to realise it, half 
the bitterness.of the contest would be over, and delibera- 
tion would become as fructuous as it is now, for half the 
time at least, utterly futile. 

We must add that we think there is some exaggeration 
in what we may call the Parliamentary view of “ tied 
houses.” We may wish—for ourselves, we do wish— 
that the capitalist was not in so many trades obtain- 
ing a mastery over the distributor. The older system, 





under which the disiributor was more independent, and 
had a better chance of rising in the world, was far better 
for the happiness of the world than a system under which, 
though the ladder still exists, half its rungs are knocked 
out. We have no fancy for the Rockefellers of the 
world; but why are they worse if they sell beer than 
if they sell oil? Theoretically, indeed, the “tied ” house 
is the best house, for the brewer will in his own 
interest desire his tenant to be respectable, will provide 
him with good liquor, and will, for the sake of the pay- 
ment of his own bills, discourage the long credit which 
gives the publican such sway over his poorer customer. 
The real objection to the “ tied-house” system under the 
present conditions is the immense political influence 
wielded by the great companies which, with profligate 
stupidity, we have endowed with the monopoly of the liquor 
trade. By means of the “tied-house ” system the monopoly 
has been greatly intensified, and this monopoly has been 
also strengthened by the process of turning breweries and 
distilleries into public companies. The wide distribution of 
shares among the public has made a vast number of people 
interested in the “trade.” When, however, the State 
exacts a full and proper consideration for the gift it makes, 
and the holders of the licenses pay the State the market 
value of their concessions, these grave political objections 
to the “tied-house” system will disappear. As it is, the 
strong popular dislike of the “ tied-house” system, though 
unjustifiable in theory, is amply justified in practice. 





SOLDIERS AND POLITICIANS. 


HE Dundonald episode in Canada, attended as it has 
been, if we may judge from reports in the Canadian 
papers, by the resignation of several less distinguished 
officers, and the difference which General Hutton seems 
to have had with the Commonwealth Government in 
Australia, compel us to reflect on a matter which is 
more debated on the Continent than in this country,—the 
relation of an army organisation to a democratic govern- 
ment. On the Continent, indeed, the question is more 
serious, for there it is a conflict between the nation 
organised under one system and the nation organised 
under another. Wherever you have a national army it 
cannot be argued that it is in any real sense the servant of 
the civil government. It is itself the nation, organised for 
war ; its antithesis is the nation organised for peace; and 
the strife, if it arises, is between equals. The appeal of a 
military chief is as much to the nation as the appeal of a 
Minister. Hence, if a State is called upon to choose 
between itself organised and disciplined for serious work 
and itself talking loosely in Parliaments, there might be a 
chance of a grave relapse into militarism. ‘ While parlia- 
mentary government,’ Mr. Lecky once wrote, “is every- 
where showing signs of growing inefficiency and discredit, 
the armies of Europe are steadily strengthening, absorbing 
more and more the force and manhood of Christendom. 
Some observers are beginning to ask themselves whether 
these two things are likely always to go on together, and 
always to maintain their present relation—whether the’ 
eagles will always be governed by the parrots.” Happily 
in this country the contrast can never be put in such @ 
form; and it may be worth while for advocates of con- 
scription to consider this consequence of their policy. With’ 
us the Army is not the nation, and, though in one sense we 
wish it were, we do not believe that the English mind will 
ever come to regard it as an organisation commensurate 
with the civil government, still less as a possible alterna- 
tive. The old dislike of a standing Army had a perfectly 
logical justification in the nature of our Constitution, one 
of whose axioms is the subordination of our Army to 
civilian control. It is a doctrine which is based upon 
sound political reasons, and it has been justified again and 
again in recent history. 
The Army, as it stands at present, is not the nation, but 
a section of it who are paid to fight in its quarrels. As 
such, it is the servant of the Government, which repre- 
sents the nation as a whole. This seems to us to be the 
principle at the root of our national practice. A more 
obvious reason lies in the right of the people who pay 
the piper to call the tune. Until the chiefs of the Army 
are held responsible for the money spent on it, they 
must submit to direction from those on whom the 
weight of liability rests. Our doctrine of the solidarity 
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and responsibility of the Cabinet prohibits any delegation 
of ultimate responsibility to departmental chiefs. It is 
obvious that we must grant in practice all the responsi- 
bility we can to both Services; but this does not mean that 
the Government thereby divests itself of its responsibility, 
but only that it finds it expedient not to exercise it. 
Matters of discipline are left to commanding officers, and 
it would be the worst folly to interfere with their discretion 
in ordinary circumstances, since it would mean the weaken- 
ing of the delegated authority. But the right to interfere 
remains, and on extreme occasions may be exercised. Tho 
case is analogous to the attitude of English law towards 
Courts-Martial. Military offences are left to military 
Courts, but offences which would also be offences in the 
case of a civilian may, if necessary, be dealt with under 
the ordinary criminal law. So, too, with appointments. 
Obviously, the politic course is to trust the selection of an 
expert rather than force upon him nominees who may be 
unsuitable. It is a commard»r’s business to make his 
command efficient, and no interfsrence in so vital a matter 
should be allowed to weaken his chance of success. This 
is the ordinary rule, and ample precautions are taken that 
it should be followed. But the right to select remains, 
and may be exercised if the ultimate authority thinks fit, 
since it is part of the final civilian control. Lord Dun- 
donald quarrelled with the Canadian Government over their 
alleged habit of being influenced in their nominations by 
owe! reasons, not over the fact of their right to nominate. 
e should be the last to defend the practice of appointing 
men to military posts because of politicai services ; but to 
argue that the right of appointment may be exercised for 
the wrong motives does not touch the existence of the 
right. A statesman may be bribed, but because bribery is 
conceivable we do not therefore deprive him of all authority. 
An occasional unworthy use of a power does not affect the 
value of that power or justify its abrogation. 
In any democracy the expert must have moments of 
intense irritation and despair. The man who has the 
ractical wcrk to do must often be impatient of the delays 
in Council and Legislature when he sees ‘before him a task 
crying for completion. This feeling is not confined to the 
soldier. It exists among administrators, among permanent 
heads of Departments, among all men whose temper is 
keen and whose authority is not absolute. But the direc- 
tion from above, which may seem futile at the moment, 
works out well, we believe, in the longrun. Mr. Lecky’s 
metaphor scarcely holds good. It is not a struggle of 
eagles and parrots, for the practical men have shown them- 
selves more than once to have all the vices of the talking 
birds, and the sedentary folk have proved themselves often 
to possess the true aquiline spirit. The soldier is a 
specialist, and, like all specialists, is none the worse for 
supervision. The main lines of policy in any department 
are always simple, for great issues somehow clarify the air 
so that the fog of detail disappears. A civilian, therefore, 
bringing a fresh mind trained in affairs of State to the 
consideration of a question of military policy may often 
be more in the right than the military expert. In any 
case, his judgment will be of value, and, as no question is 
purely a specialist one, his wider training may enable him 
to amplify and correct the military view. Lord Cromer has 
proved himself in the past to have had as sound a judgment 
on Army questions in Egypt as his military advisers ; 
and Mr. Balfour, as a military authority, has shown a 
resolution and an acumen not easily paralleled from the 
ranks of the experts. The specialist owes his very merits 
to his limitations, and since every great military question 
involves considerations of finance and foreign policy, he is 
no better fitted to deal with it than the man who has been 
accustomed to deal with all branches of national policy, 
and, while able to accept and use the data furnished by 
the specialist, has acquired that synoptic view which is 
of the essence of statesmanship. If civilian control is 
based on sound constitutional grounds, it seems to us also 
to possess an abundant practical justification. 
No doubt mistakes will be made. A time may arrive 


when an unintelligent civilian will override an intelligent 
expert, and a catastrophe will be the result. The efficiency 
of the forces may be weakened by a false policy, which 
it is hard for keen professional soldiers to administer with 
equanimity. In such trying circumstances patience and 
persistence is a better policy than a foolish revolt against 





expert may comfort himself with the reflection that the 


blame is not his, but his masters’. If our civilian 
Ministers give the people a bad Army, the people will 
sooner or later call them to account. We wish to see the 
doctrine of the responsibility of the Cabinet not only 
accepted in theory, but vividly impressed upon the 
popular mind. And this being done, we would insist 
firmly upon its ultimate military authority, for where 
responsibility is, there must be also the power. 








GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 

ype death of the great painter who has just passed away 

brings to an end a career of remarkable length and ful- 
ness of achievement. Mr. Watts exhibited his first pictures in 
the year 1837, and at the present time in the two principal 
galleries in London, the Academy and the New Gallery, are 
to be seen works which we have now to recognise as the end 
of the harvest. What an achievement lies between these two 
extremes, and by how much is the nation the richer for such a 
life’s work? Mr. Watts was endowed with artistic ability of 
the highest order, but he was also possessed of a great imagina- 
tion. It was, therefore, impossible for him to remain merely 
a painter. His great natural powers of form and colour were 
used by him, not as ends in themselves, but as means for 
embodying the flights of his imagination. This double 
gift has led many astray. On one side we find critics 
who walk uneasily in the upper regions of the imaginative 
world, and, being disturbed by the soaring poetry, are unable 
to enjoy the purely artistic side of the works. They desire 
something more concrete and more actual than is possible in 
a picture which, from the source of its inspiration, is bound to 
be vague and suggestive rather than complete and fully 
realised. These critics, while they grant the poetry, question 
the painting. Other people—and these in England are many 
—fully realise the imaginative side of the picture, but fail to 
understand that its imagination rests in its painting. 

The “Love and Death” is not a great picture merely 
because of the idea. It is easy to conceive of a painting in 
every way bad which told the story as clearly as does Mr. 
Watts’s famous work, but it would not move us. It is the 
passionate drawing of the figure of Love, bent back and over- 
shadowed, which so raises our emotions that they receive with 
a chill the majesty of the figure of Death, with averted head 
and resistless outstretched arm. Mr. Watts was an artist 
whose sense of form was of the noblest kind; indeed, how 
could it have been otherwise if it were worthily to body 
forth his great imaginings? For his imagination was of the 
serious kind which delights in primitive and essential things. 
The subject of Death was one which Mr. Watts treated with 
great originality and power. To him Death was irresistible, 
but not terrible: the messenger who summons man to 
another world, the angel who crowns innocence, the great 
being at whose court all conditions of men pay homage. It 
was no doubt through this quality of imagination that Mr. 
Watts succeeded in touching the hearts of so many of his 
countrymen. A mother wrote to the painter and told him 
that his “Death Crowning Innocence” was the only solace 
she obtained after the death of her child. It is also recorded 
that the soldiers at Pretoria who saw a reproduction of the 
dying “Happy Warrior” had their imaginations kindled. 
Thus did the painter move human hearts to feeling; and was 
not this the intention of Michelangelo when he carved the 
recumbent figures on the tombs of the Medici? It would be 
difficult better to describe the spirit of the great man whom 
we have lost than in Wordsworth’s lines :— 


“ Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright: 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care.” 


The range of the art of Mr. Watts was very great, Fore- 
most in his life’s work must be placed what he himself called 
monumental painting,—the great works which were apart 
from the accidents of time and space, and were inspired by 
elemental ideas. In this category must be placed the 
great decorative painting in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn, in 
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and country. The series of symbolical pictures which the 
painter gave to the nation, and which are in the Tate 
Gallery, also fall under this description. From these grand 
and abstract conceptions we pass to the pictures of idyllic 
beauty, such as that masterpiece “ The Infancy of Jupiter,” 
and the lovely “ Ariadne in Naxos.” To these “ poesies,” as 
Titian would have called them, must be added the pictures of 
children, of which the “ Good Luck to Your Fishing ” and the 
splendid “Fugue” now hanging in the New Gallery are 
examples. Another branch of the master’s work included land- 
scapes. These were very different from the prosaic renderings 
of Nature seen in the light of common day which now do 
service for landscape art. But it must not be supposed that 
Mr. Watts’s landscapes were merely imaginative inventions, for 
they were nothing of the sort. The beautiful autumn sunset 
exhibited at the New Gallery last year was indeed a poem, 
but it was a true landscape. In it was arrested and made 
permanent a splendid moment, both of the evening light 
and the time of year, and put upon the canvas with the know- 
ledge and passion of a great painter. Lastly, there is the 
great series of portraits which the artist painted throughout 
his career. These portraits, taken alone, would have been 
enough to make a great reputation, both for artistic power, 
variety of method, and insight into character. Every portrait 
seems painted differently, and in a style to suit the character- 
istics of the sitter. Delicate and intensely refined execution 
and colour are used in the lovely picture of Miss Senior, while 
grandeur of execution and breadth of painting appear in the 
stately portrait of Mrs. Percy Wyndham. Again, how different 
is the mysterious and glowing picture of Burne-Jones from 
the robust treatment of William Morris. 

Mr. Watts was wont to say that in the National Gallery 
were to be found three portraits, each a perfect example of 
three different methods. Vandyck’s head of Cornelius vander 
Geest he held to be the perfect representation of the outside 
of the man, the appearance before the painter’s eyes as his 
subject presented himself in the studio. The “Lord Heath- 
field” of Réynolds stood for the type of heroic symbolism in 
which not only the aspect of the man but his actions were 
recorded. The third portrait was the head of Philip 1V. by 
Velasquez. This picture Mr. Watts regarded as essentially 
different from the other two, as in it the painter had delved 
deep down into the personality of the sitter, giving by 
means of perfect but inscrutable art a psychological study of 
character. It was this last phase of portraiture that Mr. 
Watts himself practised. He who has had the opportunity of 
watching some one in a room on the walls of which hung that 
person’s portrait by the master knows how great was the 
inward as well as the outward likeness. Tennyson embodied 
what the painter told him was his ideal of portrait painting 
in the lines :— 

“ As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely thro’ all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best.” 
Who shall say that the fulfilment fell short of the ideal? 
Although the art of Mr. Watts was intensely personal and 
individual, he never lost touch with what was best in the 
painting of others, and he remained always alive and inter- 
ested in new developments. His was a fearless mind that 
always looked forward; his habitual saying was that he hoped 
toimprove. As an instance of his appreciation of other men 
may be mentioned his writing to Whistler when that artist’s 
portrait of his mother was exhibited, and telling him that he 
considered it worthy to hang in any gallery next to any 
picture. Nor was any young painter too obscure for him to 
encourage provided the aim was just. 

With thankfulness we may think of the long life nobly 
spent,—the constant endeavour to attain greater perfection in 
his art; the unceasing labour of the man who at the age of 
eighty-seven was still painting pictures and carving statues, 
and doing them well. We may rejoice, too, that the hand of 
the master did not fail, for what other portrait in this year’s 
exhibitions was more beautiful than the one he painted? 
What other statue showed a finer grasp of the essentials of a 
sculptural idea than his great group? Now that his life is 
over we may truly say that there is— 

* Nothing but well and fair 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 








REPRIEVE! 

ROFESSOR METCHNIKOFF, of the Pasteur Institute, 

has recently given a lecture upon old age, which he 

declares to be merely a “chronic disease,” for which he believes 

that science will shortly find a cure (vide Daily Chronicle, 

June 14th). We read that quite a sensation was produced in 

Paris by the Professor's words. We are not surprised. What 

a vista of change must open before the eyes of those who can 

bring themselves, even for a moment, to consider his statement 
in the light of a possibility. 

The immediate result of such a discovery as Professor 
Metchnikoff contemplates would be, we think, an over- 
whelming sensation of relief. A sudden access of happiness 
would come to all those who are no longer young as they saw 
the prospect of life stretch out indefinitely before them. 
The scientific miracle of which he dreams would not, of 
course, confer immortality upon man. The old would still 
be liable to all the ills that flesh in middle life is heir to. 
Within a limited number of years, the chances are that 
such diseases would kill even the strongest. But we all 
hope to live to be old. Most men not only wish, but when 
in health believe, that nothing but old age will kill them; and 
if there were no such thing, they would look to escape death 
altogether. After the first sense of relief was over, there 
would come, we fancy, to all the thoughtful a strange 
feeling of leisure. Both young and old—or, as we should 
learn to say, both experienced and inexperienced—would 
tell themselves that there was no hurry. No man would 
need to lay up for his old age, or to try to get through 
his life-work by any given date. All the things, great 
and small, which ambitious men set before themselves as 
goals to be attained would cease to be definite ends, and 
would become indefinite aspirations. There would be lots of 
time to think, and it would be time enough to act when we 
had done thinking. Individuals and corporate bodies would 
alike have fewer mistakes to regret. The statesman could 
put off his plans till his next bout of power. The man 
of science could work slowly in his laboratory, believing 
that he would have time both to conceive and to work 
out, both to invent and to perfect. The man of letters 
would accumulate experience for a book which could appear 
at any time. The shopkeeper would not need to be in any 
haste to make a fortune. Of course, as before, every one 
would want money in order to live, and wish for money in 
order to live comfortably, and the vast majority-would still 
make their bread by the sweat of their brow or their brain ; 
but no one would lay up for his old age or for the old age of 
his children. Work would be regarded as so mething to be done 
moderately and done always. The whole pace of life would 
be altered, and pleasure, as well as success, would be more 
soberly sought. All the sights we want to see we could see 
“at any time”; all the people we want to meet would be sure 
to cross our path again. The sense of “ now or never” which 
acts as so great a spur would disappear. It is not impossible 
that, after the first joy—like the joy of the convalescent—of 
taking a firmer grasp of life was over, a deep sense of ennui 
would take hold of the world. After all, in its hurry is half 
its delight. If it were less certainly and arbitrarily limited, it 
would probably be less vivid. Born leaders of men would, 
indeed, have a great chance to modify the face of the world ; 
great painters and poets might leave to their fellows a far 
larger bulk of work than they do now; but we very much 
doubt if this would be the case. We are inclined to think 
that such would be the increase in stolidity that one man in 
a hundred and fifty years would not accomplish more than he 
can now do in half that time. 

What, one wonders, would be the moral effect of the 
sudden recession of death? We think it would be both 
good and bad. When death comes very close to a large 
number of people in some alarming form, when some scourge 
of disease or war threatens a whole neighbourhood, the 
moral effect upon the population is, historians tell us, 
exceedingly bad; a kind of desperation seizes upon 
men, and they become absolutely reckless. If death were 
to go further off, the cause of civilisation, of peace and 
order, might gain with the new stability of things. On 
the other hand, there is a vague sense of impending justice 
which has, we believe, a great moral force, and which is 
dependent upon the certainty that life will be over before 
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long. This sense is independent of definite religious con- 
viction, but it comforts those upon whom tbe cruelty and 
injustice of the world press, and it restrains those persons 
who are largely responsible for making it cruel and unjust. 
The wish to die innocent rather than guilty is inherent and 
strong in the human heart, and it has a salutary effect in 
forcing those persons who would quite as soon live guilty 
as innocent into decent behaviour. Apart from guilt or 
innocence, we believe that the thought of the shortness of life 
has a good deal to do in reconciling the labouring classes to an 
existence which must sometimes strike the most reasonable of 
them as singularly hard by contrast with that of their more 
fortunate brethren. This might, it is true, be counteracted 
by the extra length of time before them to improve their 
condition; but we think this factor would hardly make so 
strongly for class amity as does that odd idea of topsy- 
turvydom which enters into many simple conceptions of the 
life after death. Once make death an accident which is 
likely to happen some time, instead of an absolute certainty 
which must happen at the end of a given number of years, 
and differences of lot will seem more wide and bitter than 
they do at present. 


But it may be said,—Are you so sure that every one will be 
so anxious to avail themselves of this new lease of life? 
After all, if Professor Metchnikoff is right, the years, though 
they will no longer bring physical decay, will still bring 
disillusionment. For our part, we see no evidence that 
the wish to live departs until people are actually dying, 
and we think, if men are ever going to be disillu- 
sioned, they are disillusioned long before they grow old. 
Disillusionment is a sign of departing youth rather than of 
approaching age. On the whole, old people take as good a 
view of the world as the middle-aged. At times traces of the 
dead doctrine of the natural depravity of the human race are 
to be found, like the spars of a wreck, sticking up in their 
conversation; but practically they look on individuals with 
more kindly eyes than their sons do. Of course their point 
of view is different, and the real difference is caused not so 
much, we think, by extra experience (after all, by the time a 
man is well on in middle life he has amassed the greater part 
of his experience) as by the nearness of the end. This point 
of view is what it seems to us that we could least spare out of 
the world if, as is so very unlikely, the Professor’s dream came 
true. The old learn something upon the confines of eternity 
which can be learned nowhere else. They get a new sense of 
comparative values, a new outlook upon life. An old man is, 
as it were, detached, standing outside the crowd of life, yet 
still able to see what is going on in the thick of the strife. 
He is no longer, as Jowett says, “ under the dominion of the 
hour.” “Before he departs” (we are still quoting Jowett) “ he 
has some things to say to his children or to his friends. He 
will tell them that he now sees the world in different propor- 
tions, and that what was once greatly valued by him now 
seems no longer of importance. The dreams of love and 
ambition have fled away...... The disappointments which 
he has undergone no more affect him; he is inclined to think 
they may have been for his good. He sees many things in his life 
which might have been better; opportunities lost which could 
never afterwards be by him recovered, He might have been 
wiser about health, or the education of his children, or his 
choice of friends, or the management of his business. He 
would like to warn younger persons against some of the 
mistakes which he had himself made. He would tell them 
that no man in later life rejoiced in the remembrance of a 
quarrel; and that the trifles of life, good temper, a gracious 
manner, trifles as they are thought, are among the most 
important elements of success. Above all, he would exhort 
them to get rid of selfishness and self-conceit, which are the 
two greatest sources of human evil.” Could we do without 
the seers who tell us these things ? 

In looking through this article we see that we have un- 
consciously dwelt upon the disadvantages which might accrue 
from Professor Metchnikoff’s prophesied discovery, and left the 
advantages somewhat out of account. It is as well perhaps 
to try to see the better side of the inevitable. The other side 
is, as always, only too patent. If the abolition of old age 
depended upon a plébiscite (alas! Demos cannot make one 
hair black or white’. there is not a man in Europe who would 


NOISY BIRDS. 


T is reported from Welbeck, where Mr. Chamberlain is to 
address a great meeting on August 4th, that the local 
sparrows have taken possession of the roof of the hall destined 
for the audience. These sparrows, with their present and 
previous families, keep up such a loud and incessant chirping 
as to make it impossible for any one else to be heard. The 
“closure” has accordingly been carried, and the sparrows, 
with their nests, and families of successive generations, are 
to be evicted forthwith. 


The “loud uneducated talk” of the vulgar little sparrows 
is only a very mild example of the power of birds’ lungs 
and throats. While many of them are “masters of sweet 
sounds,” there are probably more which excite astonish. 
ment, and not admiration, by the prodigious loudness 
and harshness of the notes which they can utter, and their 
almost limitless powers of noise. The larger animals, especially 
the mammals, are, with the exception of some of the monkeys 
and the cat tribe, remarkably silent. But there are vast 
numbers of birds which delight in noise for its own sake, 
and, like “trippers” out for a holiday, seem to think that 
the more they make the more thoroughly they are enjoy- 
ing themselves. Most people who have been at a public 
school remember a certain type of boy who takes a mild 
pleasure in always making a noise. It soothes his nerves, and 
makes him conscious of the gentle play of life. If quite 
alone, he will whack the top of a table with a cricket stump as 
he reads a novel, though he would prefer, if one were within 
reach, to bang the top of a tin bath with a poker. Experience 
shows that this kind of thing is to be expected from a 
boy. But something more than surprise would be occasioned 
if it were done by an elegant and pensive-looking young 
lady in her teens. 

Passing from boys to birds, let us see what happens. In 
the depths of the tropical forest of Guiana dwells the cam- 
panero, or bell-bird. It is a beautiful creature, with snow- 
white plumage and a large lustrous black eye; and it sits as 
still as a white-robed nun, and looks the kind of bird which 
Morpheus might have kept in a cage in the silent Cave of 
Sleep with the words “ Muta quies habitat” written above it. 
Charles Waterton penned a poetical description of it in his 
“ Wanderings in South America ” :— 

“With many of the feathered race, it pays the common tribute 
of a morning and an evening song; and even when the meridian 
sun has shut in silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated 
nature, the campanero still cheers the forest. You hear his toll, 
and then pause for a minute. Another toll, and then pause 
again—and then a toll and again a pause. Then he is silent for 
six or eight minutes, and then another toll, and so on.” 


That is the bell-bird with his voice mellowed by distance. 
But to be in the same room with it is much like being shut 
up in the belfry of the Clock Tower when Big Ben is tolling. 
Heard close by and in the daytime, the bell-bird makes a 
noise exactly like a single stroke of a fourteen-pound sledge- 
hammer upon an iron gas-main,—a noise occasionally heard 
when navvies are breaking one of these up zn situ. The sound 
is ear-splitting and instantaneous, and the meek, white, ghost- 
like bird does it without winking its eye! That it can be 
heard for three miles is entirely credible, and the distance is 
about that which would be selected (for preference) by its 
auditors, 

In Australia the “laughing jackass” has a habit of saluting 
the sun, at its rising and setting, with vociferous shouts of 
laughter; while at night the large goat-sucker, called from its 
note the “ More Pork,” shouts its demand for salt pig like the 
ghost of some starved prospector lost in the everlasting bush. 
There is a special breed of geese, kept in China, which act as 
watches throughout the night, and raise a deafening salute, 
like the sound of a horn, at the least disturbance; while a 
species of plover, of a particularly noisy kind, is encouraged 
to nest and remain near the farms on the lonely campa 
round Buenos Ayres for the same purpose. 

English wild birds, while among the most musical in the 
world, do not perhaps number an undue proportion of 
vociferous species. But among these are some which would 
hold their own with all but the most stentorian voices 
of the bird population of other lands. We consider 
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the sound are such’ that the voices of the hundreds of 
“gentlemen in black,” when they rise in alarm at some 
intruder. in the rookery, are never subject for complaint or 
uncomplimentary allusions in verse or prose. It is on record, 
however, that Mr. Sam Slick, when awakened by the uproar 
made by a colony of ancestral rooks outside his bedroom 
window, after his first night in an English country house, 
immediately looked for his revolver. But the “ pitch” of the 
rook’s cawing is not unpleasant, like the screech of many other 
birds, such as the macaws or the owls. The same cannot 
be said of many of the sea-fowl, especially the herring 
gulls. During the nesting time, and while the young are 
‘being reared, the herring gull uses its powers of raucous 
sound almost incessantly. A few of these birds seem 
to have deputed to them the duty of keeping up a con- 
stant clamour during the whole day from dawn till dark. 
They fly up and down in front of the cliffs, uttering a rapid 
chattering cry, half scream, half laugh, in continued and rest- 
less vociferation. The rough and ill-omened cries of many 
of these birds of the coast and river are never more in 
evidence than when heard by sportsmen engaged in night- 
fishing for trout on some of the large Northern streams, when 
all around is still, and the birds invisible, whether on earth 
or in the air. The incessant shrieking of the sandpipers, the 
harsh, fantastic clamour of the black-backed gulls which fly 
all night by the water, the croaking of the herons, and the 
snoring wheeze of the owls are all intensified by the darkness. 
The most appalling midnight clamour ever heard by the 
present writer, made the more hideous by the surrounding 
silence and all-pervading gloom, burst suddenly from the 
sky above, when, judging by the sounds, a black-backed 
gull attacked a heron to make it disgorge its catch of 
fish, and the two great birds vied in an outpouring of the 
most hideous shrieks and outcries in this midnight struggle 
in the air. 

The cries uttered by mixed hosts of birds passing on 
migration during the nighttime have sometimes roused 
whole cities from sleep. It is their weird and piercing 
clamour from the dark vault above that has given rise to the 
persistent tradition of the “ Gabriel Hounds,” or, being heard 
by night when the tension of great events expected renders 
men wakeful, have sounded to their straining ears like the 
noise of ghostly conflict in the skies. No one who has 
heard the cries of these unseen hosts flying in clamorous 
battalions through the darkness can fail to be affected by the 
unnerving sound. The portents heard before the death of 
Caesar, when 

“The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ”— 


are exactly such as would be suggested by the passing over 
Rome of the migrating hosts of “obscene birds” from the 
poisonous swamps of the Pontine Marshes, or down the valley 
of the Tiber. 


It is a natural hypothesis that birds benefit in some way by 
their extraordinary vocal powers. It has been pointed out, 
for instance, that the roars of a male ostrich and of a lion 
are so much alike that one is often mistaken for the other, 
while the voices of some birds, such as the campaneros, can 
be heard for miles. Considered in reference to the extra- 
ordinary powers of locomotion of birds, it seems highly 
probable that their loud and far-reaching voices have been 
developed to correspond in a measure with their faculty of 
automatic transport. They can signal to one another by voice 
from very great distances, and having the power of rapid 
movement, the signal is of practical use. They can answer the 
call “personally,” by flying to the spot whence the summons 
comes. It is noticeable also that many species which are 
usually quite silent at night—such, for instance, as terns— 
are extremely noisy when flying on migration in the darkness. 
Ground-living birds, which do not fly much, and so are not 
visible to each other, are also gifted with excessively loud and 
harsh voices. The best example is the landrail, which never 
flies if it can help it, and spends all its life in thick grass or 
cover where two of the birds would seldom meet merely by 
sight. But this delicate-looking bird has one of the loudest, 
harshest, and most untiring voices of any. The guinea-fowl, 
the peacock, and to some extent the jungle-cock, share the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IS MR. BALFOUR A “CHAMBERLAINITE” ?P 

(To THz Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—May I venture to offer a few suggestions as to Mr. 
Balfour’s position on the Fiscal problem? You have exe 
pressed very strongly the conviction that the Prime Minister 
is a “ Chamberlainite.”’ Three hypotheses have been proposed 
to explain his conduct of the Government:—(1) That Mr. 
Balfour is a Protectionist; (2) that he is a Free-trader; 
(3) that he has no convictions on the Fiscal problem. The 
third may, I think, be dismissed at once, and I need not 
enlarge upon the absurdity of it. It remains, then, that Mr. 
Balfour is either a Protectionist or a Free-trader. Let us 
consider the problem as it may have presented itself, I think, 
to Mr. Balfour last May. I start with assuming that the 
Prime Minister had in view two definite objects, one the 
maintenance of Free-trade, the other the maintenance of the 
unity of the party. But there were certain important facts 
and tendencies in the state of public affairs which demanded 
recognition. 


(1) It should be admitted on all hands that neither in the 
country nor in the House was Mr. Balfour powerful enough 
to compel Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. This, I suppose, is 
what Lord Salisbury would have done. But had Mr. Balfour 
taken this course, he would ipso facto have destroyed his own 
Government, though I do not know that he would have broken 
the party in the country, which would seem to be almost entirely 
Protectionist. 

(2) But upon the continued existence of Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment, as I apprehend, the chances of defeating Mr. Chamberlain 
depend, and (by implication) of saving the Free-trade policy of 
the nation. Mr. Chamberlain, as we know, was shrewd enough 
to see that there will probably—we may say certainly—be a 
Liberal majority at the next General Election. But itis difficult 
to believe that a Liberal Cabinet could hold together for more 
than two Sessions, or, indeed, that the Liberal party presents any 
real obstacle to Mr. Chamberlain’s aspirations. After a brief 
Liberal régime the country, in spite of its having once declared 
against Protection, will be driven in disgust to fall back again on 
the Conservatives, who will have rallied to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
leadership in the meantime. It appears wholly improbable (and 
this is the only alternative) that a coalition Government under 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Rosebery could, in the circum- 
stances, even come into existence. It was, then, to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s interests to turn out the Government at the earliest oppor- 
tunity after, I think, the settling of the Chinese labour question. 
For thus the sooner would he attain to the Prime Ministership. 

(3) But he has a difficulty in this. He must not himself 
appear disloyal to Mr. Balfour, he must not personally appear to 
threaten the existence of the Government, for that would involve 
too manifest an exposure of his real ambitions; moreover, Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain’s career (for what is he but a hostage in the 
Government?) is a thing to be considered. The Government, 
then, can be overthrown in one of two ways: that is, by internal 
dissensions, which may account for the postponement of the 
statement on Army reform, or by abstention on the part of the 
Protectionist members of the party. Hence Mr. Balfour’s 
determination to stay in, and his emphatic appeal to his 
supporters, which cannot be disregarded too flagrantly. It is, I 
am sure, the duty of every Free-trader, if he place Free- 
first among his objects, whatever his political views on alien 
matters, to keep the Government in power. If what I have said 
above by way of forecast be true, this would be the case even if 
Mr. Balfour were a Protectionist. Is it possible that the Liberal 
leaders are aware of this? Mr. Haldane at a dinner at Cambridge 
last term hinted a wish, if I remember correctly, that the Liberal 
party should wander in the wilderness yet a little longer. And 
have the abstentions of Unionists no connection with this? 

(4) Again, as I understand the political history of the last year, 
the interests of Free-trade were directly served by the resigna- 
tions of certain Free-trade Ministers. These were necessarily 
involved in Mr. Balfour’s adoption of Retaliation as a policy with 
which to defeat Mr. Chamberlain, who was thus confronted by an 
independent and an intellectually powerful force within the circuit 
of his own party. Indeed, I think that some resignations were 
necessary on the Free-trade side in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
retirement. 

(5) Once more, to have declared openly for Free-trade would 
have placed the Government at the will and pleasure of the 
Protectionists in the Commons. But this would hav» been but 
sorry tactics, for its continued existence, as I have said, is the 
first condition of success. I do not say that even should the 
Government continue in office for three and a half years longer 
Mr. Chamberlain may not yet become Prime Minister; but I do 
say that Mr. Balfour adopted that policy of delay, which alone 
stood and stands to accomplish the two ends which he had before 
him. Let us remember also that at the time the Fiscal question 
“tumbled out at our feet” Sir M. Hicks Beach was the most 
| prominent and powerful member of the party outside the Cabinet. 








same advantage in the possession of a resonant voice to be | But I have said enough without drawing out that point. 


used as a signal, 


Given the premises and circumstances I have mentioned, Mr. 
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Balfour’s action can fully, I think, be explained. But it would 
take much time and space to follow it out, and so I leave this 
theory to your readers. I may add that your reasons for holding 
Mr. Balfour a Protectionist “produce no conviction,” to me at 
least, nor do I think that they are adequate to cover the facts. 


—I am, Sir, &c., BALFOURITE. 


[We have dealt with this subject elsewhere, but may also 
quote here the text from the Second Epistle of St. John read 
in Church last Sunday: “He that biddeth him Godspeed is 
partaker of his evil deeds.” “Balfourite” can hardly have 
forgotten how Mr. Balfour wished Mr. Chamberlain “ God- 
speed.” —Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
[To rae Epiror or THe “ Spectator.”] 
Sir,—I have no wish to trouble you with a detailed reply to 
the letter of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell in the Spectator of 
June 25th. Iwould merely remark that to separate contextfrom 
text and to misinterpret arguments is to adopt a method of 
controversy which, however ingenious, is scarcely convincing. 
I should like further to remark that my contentions to the 
effect that the State does already exact the full value for the 
monopoly in connection with the sale of alcoholic liquors, and 
that the suggested addition of an increased duty of eight 
millions on the licensed trade would be a crushing exaction, 
remain unaffected by the letter to which I have referred. As 
regards the latter point, it seems highly improbable that if the 
licensed trade had failed to contribute its fair share to the 
Revenue by so large an amount as eight millions, the fact 
would have escaped the vigilance of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer of past and present time; while it is obvious that 
a new impost of eight millions, which, if spread over even the 
wide area of the Income-tax-paying community, would call 
forth utterances of protest and anguish, must, when applied 
to the far narrower and restricted area of a single trade, 
prove absolutely destructive.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Carlton Club. J. T. Aca-GARDNER. 


[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Having known for many years your usual fair and un- 
prejudiced treatment of all questions and interests, allow me 
to say how grieved many of your readers are by the attitude 
you have taken up on the subject of the present Licensing Bill, 
and the way you treat as truths the ordinary assertions of the 
Prohibitionists. It is, of course, extremely difficult for members 
of the “trade” to argue. about the facts they know so well; 
just as you, Sir, if met in a lonely place by ruffians who de- 
manded your watch, declaring it was not yours at all, would, 
after stating the usual simple facts as to purchase and payment, 
find it extremely difficult to continue the discussion on the 
question of ownership in a manner suitable for publication in 
so refined and discreet a journal as your own. I do not, 
therefore, propose to trespass on your space except to state 
shortly the position of a certain section of the “trade” in 
relation to the licensing question. Some twenty years ago 
wine merchants were accustomed to supply with wine and 
spirits most of the hotels and public-houses in their neigh- 
bourhood. A few years later, however, the brewery com- 
panies had “tied” so many of these houses for wines and 
spirits, as well as beer, that the wine merchant found him- 
self faced by the alternative of either giving up his business 
or himself buying up some of the licenses. Having done the 
latter, in many instances, he now finds himself paying 
interest for each house purchased on the large sum paid 
for the license, paying an annual License-duty—usually 
of between £20 and £30—and paying rates and taxes on an 
assessment that in the last few years has been doubled or 
trebled, being raised out of all proportion to the value of the 
premises. All this he pays for the privilege of retaining a 
portion of the trade he previously had for nothing. Now, 
moreover, this Licensing Bill will require him to pay a heavy 
contribution to the compensation fund for other houses, the 
suppression of which will do him no possible good owing to 
the different character of the trade. That he submits to this 


Bill without protest, as the lesser of two evils, speaks volumes 
for the intolerable state of things created last year by the 
action of a few Prohibitionist Magistrates, some of whom are 
known to have proposed the refusal of the licenses of the best- 


did the largest trade. Had Mr. Justice Grantham but hanged 

one or two of these “ Temperance” Magistrates there would 

have been no necessity for the Licensing Bill.—I am, Sir, &.,, 
R. D. 


MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER ON THE TOBACCO-DUTY 
QUESTION. 

[To tHe Epiror oF THe “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I desire to draw the attention of your readers to the 

following considerations in regard to the Tobacco-tax :— 


(1) In the Chancellor’s speech of May 3rd in the House he said 
(referring to stripping): “Even in the case of tobacco for the 
English market, it is to a large extent performed on the Conti- 
nent, where the tobacco is taken in the whole leaf, and then 
stripped for exportation to this country.” The Board of Trade 
Returns show the “large extent” to be 2} per cent. for 1902, and 
3} per cent. for 1903. 

(2) In answer to the statement that his Budget proposals had 
brought about a depreciation in the price of strips, he quoted 
Parry, Crosbie, and Co.’s circulars to show that there had been no 
change in the prices of strips. Parry, Crosbie, and Co. wired him 
explaining that they had made no change in their quotations 
because practically no business had been done in strips, and they 
were waiting to hear the Chancellor’s decision as to a rebate to 
merchants. In their circular of April 30th they spoke of the 
“bolt” that had fallen on the merchants, and the resulting 
“ consternation ” due to the depreciation of strips “by a stroke 
of the pen.” 

(3) To prove that actual sales of strips were going on since 
the Budget, the Chancellor quoted the Tobacco Trade Review of 
June Ist ; but the editor of the above paper wired him to the effect 





| that the sale of strips had been at a standstill since the Budget 


was introduced, and that the quotations given of actual market 
sales were prior to that date. 

(4) Notwithstanding what the deputation of merchants had 
said, and their Committee had written to the Chancellor, that 
their business in strips was paralysed since the Budget, and that 
they would incur ruinous losses unless he changed his proposals, 
he quotes an irresponsible article in the American Western Tobacco 
Journal saying that dealers in strips were needlessly alarmed, and 
advising holders of strips to continue to hold their stocks, for the 
time would come when strips would again be wanted; and the 
Chancellor added that that was his conviction also. The para- 
graph immediately preceding this statement in the Western 
Tobacco Journal says :—“ We understand that the strip market in 
England is very much depressed, and sales cannot be made under 
present circumstances!” 

(5) The Chancellor said: “The tobacco manufacturers tell me, 
and, I believe, tell me truly, that for something like a year or 


, over they will not be able to find a sufficient supply of whole leaf 


in the market.” The monthly circulars give the statistics of 
stocks in the bonded warehouses, and there are three and a half 
years’ supply of Virginia leaf on hand, based on the consumption 
of the last three years. The import of the last crop of Virginia 
is now all imported, and the new crop of Virginia begins to arrive 
here next September. In Western leaf stocks are much smaller, 
but the last crop is only now beginning to arrive. 

(6) In the Chancellor’s speech of June 28rd he said: “As a 

matter of fact, the differentiation made between whole leaf and 
strips by the duty of 3d. on strips was only enough to put whole 
leaf and strips on an equal footing, and it was entirely the 
convenience of the manufacturer which decided whether he 
should work with strips or with whole leaf.’ The entire tobacco 
trade—whether merchants or manufacturers—take a diametrically 
opposite view. Manufacturers say leaf will pay them infinitely 
better to work than strips with an extra duty of 3d. per pound on 
them. The gain to those who can utilise the stalk in their manu- 
factured article will be immense, and to those who have to return 
the stalks to the Customs for drawback will be fully 2d. per pound. 
(7) The Chancellor said (June 22nd) :—“ The time would come 
when the present uncertainty was put an end to by the House 
affirming the duty. Strips would then be demanded, and holders 
would be able to clear their stocks without loss.’ “He believed 
that strips would continue to be imported, and additional revenue 
obtained.” In answer to this, Sir Frederick Wills, who knows 
the trade thoroughly, put it very mildly when he said: “If the 
right hon. gentleman thought that people were going to buy 
stripped tobacco at an addition of 3d. per pound, he was particu- 
larly sanguine.” 
The more this subject is ventilated, the more will it appear 
that the duty on stripped tobacco will perpetrate a gross in- 
justice to merchants, also to those manufacturers who hold large 
stocks of strips, as they are unable to compete on fair terms with 
the manufacturers using leaf. 


—I am, Sir, &e., Fiat Lux, Frat Jusrrrra. 
[It is clear that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
a most serious blunder in regard to the incidence of this tax, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE AUXILIARIES, 
[To THE Epitor oF Tue “ Spectator.’’} 
Srr,—I cordially agree with your article in the Spectator of 





conducted houses in the district for the sole reason that they 
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numbers of the Volunteers because the men are unable to 
satisfy War Office requirements as to camps, &c., the Govern- 
ment policy should aim at making Volunteer soldiering so 
popular and inexpensive that every sound citizen who was 
prepared to join a corps should be encouraged todo so. All 
bodies of Englishmen contain a large preponderance of men 
in favour of law, order, and discipline, and while every would- 
be Volunteer would benefit himself physically and socially 
by joining the force, he would be qualifying for citizenship in 
its highest duty. The officers are the difficulty. The less 
experienced the troops, the greater the need for good officers ; 
and itis in these that the present organisation is deficient. 
The scarcity of good officers is due to two causes: (1) the 
effort of commanding officers to maintain a certain social 
status amongst their officers, such as exists in the Regular 
regiments; (2) the expenses to which officers are put for 
range-firing, camping, and minor expenses for their com- 
panies, which many can ill afford. If all expenses pertaining 
to efficiency were made good by the Government, the supply 
of officers would soon fill up the gaps in the “ Army List.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., GENERAL OFFICER. 


[Our correspondent puts with soldierly conciseness and 
precision the essentials of the Volunteer question.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





NAVAL SUPREMACY. 
[To True Epiror or Tue “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—My friend Admiral Sir N. Bowden-Smith has certainly 
courage to state his fears so plainly as he does in bis letter to 
youon July 2nd. He declares that “ we cannot hope to maintain 
the same proportionate condition of naval supremacy that we 
have enjoyed in the past,” therefore he seeks compensation in 
conscription. Does he not see that when we fail to do so our 
Empire is really at an end, and that nothing we can do on 
land can save it? The assumption of relative naval weakness 
such as to offer reasonable probability of success to an attempt 
to deliver a military attack on these islands involves also the 
certainty of the enemy’s freedom to attack any British 
territory anywhere. In either case the inferior Fleet (ours) 
must be disposed of first. Again, does the gallant Admiral 
not see that in either case our commercial power to compete 
in the neutral markets of the world would be paralysed, and 
the position of the people at home, in an economic sense, 
“past praying for” ? Why he is so persuaded that we cannot 
hope to maintain naval supremacy he does not explain; pre- 
sumably he meant we may not be able to afford it. But what 
an island cannot afford an Empire such as ours surely can. 
Why should the Empire, with its enormous aggregate of 
wealth and resources, be so ignored in a question upon which 
its existence depends P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Carlton Club. Joun C. R. CoLoms. 





THE SCOTTISH CHURCH CASE AND THE 
REFORMED CONFESSIONS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—A much larger question has been raised by the Judges 
at Westminster than that with which your correspondent 
deals in last week’s Spectator. 


It is quite certain that Chalmers and Candlish and the Free 
Church of 1843 held it the Church’s right and duty to revise its 
creed, and that (as your correspondent proves) this was publicly 
proclaimed at the time. But is there any doubt that the same is 
the case with regard to all Presbyterian Churches, and indeed 
all the Reformed Churches, except in so far as they have for good 
reasons tied themselves up,—e.g., by statutory connection with 
some particular State? Iwrite fresh from the influence of the 
Ecumenical Council of Presbyterians just held at Liverpool, and 
of the message of President Roosevelt, delivered to us there from 
across the sea. And I should be sorry that any provincial blunder 
on our part should produce a bad impression on that world-wide 
family of well-read and thoughtful Christians, the largest body 
in which has spent the last few years in the achievement of this 
very work of creed revision. 

It is a different question from that of the Athanasian Creed, or 
the Nicene, or any of those which come down to the Reformed 
Churches claiming a certain prescriptive authority. Those creeds 
were generally held in substance by the Reformed Churches; but, 
rightly or wrongly, they were not always adopted by them as 
forms. But the “Confessions” were all new utterances in the 
new time by the new men, each uttered independently of the 
other, and in every case professing to be drawn by them direct 
from Scripture, to which alone (as the divine original opposed 
to human recasts or reproductions) they ascribe either authority 


Accordingly, it was natural that the Assembly of the Reformed 
Church of France should year by year devote its opening session 
to reading aloud its Confession, and putting the question what 
changes or improvements ought to be made upon it. It was 
natural that the preface to Knox’s Confession in 1560 should 
“protest” that if any man found any “article or sentence” wrong 
in it, he should “of his gentleness and for Christian charity’s 
sake” intimate it to the authors, who solemnly promise him 
either “satisfaction or reformation” of the same. And it was 
quite in accordance with these things, and with the general 
principle always held, that the Church of Scotland should in 
1647 lay aside, not a part, but the whole of this very Confession, 
and adopt another newly made in England, with not a single 
sentence the same as any one in that held before. 

Admirably lucid as is Dr. Candlish’s statement in 1843, it is 
not stronger than that of Gillespie, the Scottish Westminster 
divine of Cromwell’s age, who says in his “ Miscellanies” :—“ It 
is the duty not only of particular Christians, but of reforming, 
yea, reformed, yea, the best reformed Churches, whensoever any 
error in their doctrine, or any evil in their government or form 
of worship, shall be demonstrated to them from the Word of God 
(although it were by one single person, and one perhaps of no 
great reputation for parts or learning, like Paphnutius among 
the many learned Bishops in the Council of Nice), to take in and 
not shut out further light, to embrace the will of Christ held 
forth to them, and to amend what is amiss, being discovered unto 
them.” And he adds, in words which might be Milton’s own :— 
“T believe that towards the evening of the world there shall be 
more light, and knowledge shall be increased, and many hid 
things in Scripture better understood.” So did 1647 hand down 
the torch to 1843, and to both Atlantic shores. 

Nor does it shine only in the Churches that call themselves 
Free, numerically nine-tenths of the whole. In the great debate 
in the Assembly of the Established Church of Scotland in 1901 
both sides accepted the view that their Confession itself (not 
Knox’s, but Gillespie’s) “not only reserves the power, but im- 
poses the duty ” upon the Church of revising and altering what 
it contains. All that the majority reluctantly laid down was 
that so long as the Confession is embodied in an Act of Parliament 
the Church Established cannot do this by itself, or “ acting in- 
dependently,”—a reasonable reservation. Where there is no such 
tie every Presbyterian Church—I should say every Reformed 
Church—simply claims the right, and acknowledges the duty. It 
has exactly the same power over its own creed-utterance as the 
Parliament of England and the Church of England combined 
would have, if they chose to exercise it, over the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

And on this understanding the Presbyterian people give their 
money, knowing that their system is the best security against 
rash changes. This is obscured in England by the fact that in 
the century before last many congregations calling themselves 
Presbyterian became Unitarian. But they did so one by one, 
without the protection of their own system, aud, indeed, largely 
because they did not deal as a body with their Confession in its 
centre and circumference. In the Churches which are able to do 
this—those throughout the world represented last week at 
Liverpool—the tendency is rather to a healthful conservatism. 
Presbyterian revision is usually on minor points where different 
conscientious views already existing have made it imperative ; 
and it becomes a most important means of retaining what, in 
their affectionate phrase, is called “the sum and substance of the 
Reformed faith.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., An OLp PRESBYTERIAN, 





COUNT TOLSTOI ON PEACE AND WAR. 

[To tue Eprror oF THE “ SpscTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have little doubt that the writer of your article in 
the Spectator of July 2nd on Count Tolstoi’s letter is a 
Christian, though he writes in a pagan mood. It is on the 
ground of our common Christianity that I would traverse 
some of his surprising positions. It is to me sad and per- 
plexing that non-Christians such as Mr. John Morley and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison are clear and decided against war, 
whereas some Christian ministers—even Bishops and mis- 
sionaries—too often approve it. 
Now has not the Christian Church almost from the first recog- 
nised “ Prince of Peace” as the true title of our Lord? Did He 
not teach us to love one another? to do as we would be done 
by ? that His kingdom was not of this world, else would His 
servants fight? His Disciple, probably his own brother St. James, 
to the question: “ Whence come wars?” replied: From your 
lusts. You answer: From our high idealism! 
If Tolstoi, indeed, denounces patriotism as a vice, I do not 
agree with him; but as patriotism is higher than love of family, 
is not the love of Christendom or the love of humanity higher 
than patriotism? To desire, pray, and work for the abolition of 
war seems to me totally unlike the Buddhist contemplation. I 
say nothing of the justice or nobility of the great war against 
Napoleon, but of all subsequent wars how few had a worthy 
motive or valid justification? ‘The Crimean War is now generally 
admitted by both our political parties to have been a mistake. 
What excuse or pretext was there for the Franco-German War, 
except the desire of each Sovereign to be cock of the walk? 
We may sey the same of the Prusso-Austrian War. If in the 





or infallibility, 


Danish War Germany’s cause was just, could she not have gained 
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it by diplomacy? The least ignoble of the wars that have 
happened within my memory was the war for the liberation 
of Italy. But could not this great end have been attained by a 
European Congress on the principle of purchase or of give-and- 
take? The late Boer War was not in its origin a democratic war, 
but resulted from the business obstinacy of the late Colonial 
Secretary and the fanaticism of Paul Kriiger. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain had intended war, would he not have made better prepara- 
tion for it? 


The gist of your argument I take to be this phrase: “ Mankind 
ossesses certain old beliefs and loyalties—love of 
ome, religion, patriotism, justice, mercy living creeds 

to the man who holds them.” You might almost have added 
peace. Both Russia and Japan proclaim that each is fighting for 
peace in the Far East. I rejoice that you do not carry absurdity 
quite so far. On love of home and patriotism I have written 
already; as to religion, I do not hesitate to confess that Iam of 
Leo Tolstoi’s religion. 

Justice,—this is a stronger plea. As yet there is no complete 
international law, no international police for enforcing the com- 
mands of collective Christendom. The body of customs, though 
largely embodied in the laws of separate nations, some call only 
international morality. Call it rather international custom, and 
let each instructed man do his best to get this custom hardened 
into true international law. But there is a perfect substitute for 
war, that barbarous and inefficient mode of settling international 
disputes. Arbitration (though, perhaps, not applicable to quarrels 
with savages) has never failed to avert war. 

By mercy I presume that you intend that sentiment of pity for 
oppressed peoples, Macedonians, Armenians, Poles, and the like. 
This is with me the open question,—Is it ever lawful to make war 
for the liberation of such persecuted nations? 

Your counter-idealism may, perhaps, be summed up in the one 
word honour,—a dangerous word; the same word was used to 
excuse the duello. We may still feel English patriotic pride that 
our nation has abolished duelling. The Prince Consort and Lord 
Shaftesbury gave it what, let us hope, was its final coup de grace. 
Here there are no swashbuckler journalists who go about with 
honour on their sleeves for daws to peck at. Your argument 
commits you to the paradox that both sides ina war may be right. 
Ben. ears SONS «<i. 90 form [of a common ideal] seems the 
whole truth.” Is it not for better education to confute this 

allacy ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Harpenden. 


eee eee 


T. WILSON. 


[Our correspondent does not seem to realise that when two 
nations differ, not on a point of honour but radically, and 
both intend to make their views effective, only the ultima 
ratio of war remains to decide whose will is to prevail. In 
private differences the Law Courts are able to decide, and do 
decide ; hence the practicability of abolishing the duello. No 
doubt if all the world were one nation it might be possible to 
substitute legal proceedings for war; but even then it would 
not be possible to eliminate civil war. If our correspondent 
will look at Mr. Lincoln’s Second Inaugural—the noblest 
and most inspired piece of political writing since the Hebrew 
prophets—he will find these questions of peace and war, and 
of the conflict of communities who each conscientiously 
believe themselves to be in the right and to be waging war in 
the fear of God, treated with a wisdom and a passion that 
illuminate the whole subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE IDEALISM OF WAR. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have no books here for reference, but I am sure of my 
quotation. Some one said in the presence of Ruskin: “ The 
soldier’s profession is base; his profession is to kill.” And 
the aged teacher of righteousness replied: “No; the soldier's 
profession is not base, it is most noble; the soldier’s profes- 
sion is to die.” Surely this saying is a complete reply to the 
Tolstoi ideal—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT P. BeErrs. 
Littlehampton. 


[To THe Epiror or Tue “Sprectator.’”’] 
S1z,—Your article in the Spectator of July 2nd under the 
above heading, in which Count Tolstoi’s ideals are subjected 
to the counter-attack of another idealism, appears to me to 
leave the real issue—the practical necessity for war as a 
factor in civilisation—still unanswered. No one, of course, 
can deny that war has its idealism, and it may readily be 
granted that the idealism of war is older, and consequently 
more firmly rooted in the foundations of human nature, than 
the idealism of peace,—war, in fact, being much older than 
civilisation. Without any desire to be dogmatic on the 


question of first causes, it appears to me highly probable that 
it is just as old as those deeply rooted passions which we 
share in common with the lower animals. 


War is a destruc- 








tive, not a constructive, force, while the aim of civilisation: jg 
essentially constructive. Civilisation has now reached a higher 
level, and is more widely diffused, than at any period of the 
world’s history. It stands to-day secure from the attacks of 
barbarism ; it can never fall absolutely like the ‘isolated 
civilisations of Babylon and Egypt, or be lost partially like 
those of Greece and Rome. Secure from all attacks from 
without, Civilisation can proceed with her constructive work 
unless she is menaced from within. When the discoveries 
and achievements of Science and Art become the property of 
all, when the increased prosperity of any one country is a 
gain to all, surely war has become suicidal? In other words, 
does it not appear that civilisation has now become so 
universal as to call for some extension of the scope of inter. 
national law? Is it not somewhat paradoxical for nations 
to take away from their citizens the private right of the 
savage to settle his personal disputes, and yet to revert to the 
primitive method of bloodshed for the settlement of some 
question in which, as often as not, neither party has any real 
interest or claim? If we look at war emotionally, we may 
see it as a “national sacrament,” when in reality it is 
stupendous folly and waste.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KENNETH MacLennan. 


[All progress implies conflict of ideals, and that conflict 
ultimately implies war if the ideal is vital enough to demand 
great sacrifices. This is what is meant by the idealism of 
war, and not merely its emotional appendages. The civilisa- 
tion in which war was impossible would be an epoch of mental 
and moral stagnation, whatever its material prosperity.—Eb, 
Spectator. | 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—I have read with much interest your article in the 
Spectator of July 2nd on “ The Idealism of War,” and heartily 
agree with what you say. But there is something I should 
like to add, if it be not trespassing too much upon your space. 
It has often struck me that while our Lord’s saying, “They 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword,” has been 
quoted perpetually, and thundered at the heads of those who 
have ventured to remark that war, though an evil, is not the 
worst evil in the world, another saying of His, found, as is 
the case with so many of the most beautiful and most striking 
of His sayings, only in St. Luke, is, as far as my knowledge 
goes, never quoted at all. And yet it is equally as decisive 
and clear as the other: “He that hath no sword, let him sell 
his garment, and buy one.” It occurs in chap. xxii. of St. 
Luke, in His last discourse, after the institution of the Last 
Supper. Our Lord is talking to His Apostles about what 
they were to do after He left them. He says (I quote from 
the Revised Version): “ When I sent you forth without purse, 
and wallet, and shoes, lacked ye anything? And they said, 
Nothing. And he said unto them, But now, he that hath 
a purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet: and he 
that hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a sword.” 
And then He goes on to say, in words which to me are 
curiously significant: “ For I say unto you, that this which is 
written must be fulfilled in me, And he was reckoned with 
transgressors: for that which concerneth me hath fulfilment.” 
Now couple with this the saying (only reported by St. 
Matthew): “They that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” It seems to me that not only did our Lord mean 
these words to apply to all aggressive warfare, as they surely 
do, but also that He meant His Apostles to understand that 
in His case there must be no rescue, no attempt to stop the 
shame and suffering which, for the carrying out of the divine 
purpose towards us, must needs go on to the end; but that 
for them, after He had left them, a sword would often be a 
necessity to defend themselves from their enemies. That the 
Apostles did not understand seems evident from their saying 
“Lord, behold, here are two swords,” and His reply.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 





THE INDUSTRIAL LAW COMMITTEE. 
[To re Eprror or tHe “Sprctaror.”’] 
Srr,—I think if Mr. Becker will read again my letter in the 
Spectator of June 25th he will see that it had reference only 
to employers who have committed illegalities. Such em- 
ployers, I am happy to think, only constitute a section of the 
total number, and it was far from my intention to make a 
charge against all employers. In reply to Miss Bouc herett, I 
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may say that no indemnity is given without the most careful 
examination into the facts. Miss Boucherett suggests that a 
girl “ harshly and unjustly fined, as she thinks,” is “under a 
temptation to say what is not the truth when questioned by 
the inspector, so as to get her harsh, unjust employer 
punished.” But should she yield to the temptation, it would 
avail her little, as the punishment of the employer does not 
lie in the hands of the inspector. It is administered by a 
Court of Law, before which the employer has full opportunity 
to state his case. The Fund is bound by its constitution to 
grant indemnity only when it is satisfied that the evidence 
iven “was accurate, and, in the event of a prosecution, was 
sustained by the Court.” The fact that successive Home 
Secretaries have cordially approved of the work of the Com- 
mittee should be a sufficient indication of the care and 
thoroughness with which that work is conducted.—I am, 
Sir, &c., DorotHy GLADSTONE. 








POETRY. 


G. F. W. 
Bryonp a stricken world that bore 
The hot breath of the Minotaur, 
And naked piled at Mammon’s knee 
The outcast slaves of luxury, 
He saw Hope touch her harp; to him 
Age was not; here the cherubim 
Spanned the great arch of heaven; there 
Creation smote through wreaths of air; 
And in the light God’s shaft had made 
Young Time strode onward unafraid. 

G. A. J. CO. 











BOOKS. 


ee 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTIS POEMS.* 


By an arrangement between Messrs. Macmillan and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge we have at last, 
within the compass of a single volume, a collection of all Miss 
Rossetti’s poetical works. Her brother, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
has grouped the poems in sections according to subject, and 
arranged those within each section in chronological order. 
He has also added a few interesting notes on the history of 
particular poems, and prefixed a memoir which tells with 
candour and sympathy the little there is to be told about his 
sister’s retired life, her broken health, her strong home affec- 
tions and deep religious interests, and the religious scruples 
which prevented her marrying where she had given her heart. 
There can be no doubt that physical suffering and the self- 
imposed necessity of plucking up by the roots a sincere affec- 
tion had much to do with the tone of melancholy that seems 
never far away from her poetry; but it is interesting to see, 
from the dates which Mr. Rossetti supplies, that the same 
note is found in the very earliest poems, before either her 
health was broken or her sacrifice made. 

The most striking characteristic of Christina Rossetti’s 
poetical writing is its spontaneity and sincerity, and in this 
it offers a curious contrast to her brother’s work. There are 
many resemblances between the two in their modes of ex- 
pression, especially in the sonnets; the sister, for example, 
opens a sonnet thus :— 

“The irresponsive silence of the land, 
The irresponsive sounding of the sea, 
Speak both one message of one sense to me ;”— 
a passage which might well have been written by her brother ; 
and there is a resemblance also between them in the 
picturesque treatment of details after the Preraphaelite 
manner; but in the brother’s poetry, except when he is 
translating from the Italian, we always miss what is of high, 
perhaps essential, importance to poetical life, the note of 
sincerity ; whereas sincerity pervades every verse of the 
sister's writing. This effect of sincerity is won (and a contrast 
is here suggested with some other feminine poets) without 
taking liberties with the form. We are never required to 
excuse grave faults of style on the plea of overmastering 





* The Poetical Works of Christina Georgina Rossetti. With Memoir and Notes 
by W. M. Rossetti. London: Macmillan and Co, [7s. 6d.] 


emotion. Miss Rossetti, like her brother, had her own idea 
of rhythm; she disliked verses that chimed with too much 
emphasis, and so she was apt to break up her lines, and invert 
her stresses, more than those who have tried to fit her poems 
to hymn-tunes have thought convenient. But, for all that, 
her sense of rhythm was faultless, and the most apparently 
whimsical piece from her pen comes upon the trained ear with 
as satisfactory a cadence as those in the most regular metres. 
Take, for an interesting example of how the metre may follow 
the emotion, an irregular stanza of eight lines, dated 
March 19th, 1864 :— 
“ Man’s life is but a working day 
Whose tasks are set aright: 
A time to work, a time to pray, 
And then a quiet night. 
And then, please God, a quiet night 
Where palms are green and robes are white; 
A long-drawn breath, a balm for sorrow, 
And all things lovely on the morrow.” 
Miss Rossetti’s rhythmical masterpiece, of course, is the third 
of the “Old and New Year Ditties,” which abandons metre 
altogether. It consists of three stanzas, if stanzas they can 
be called, the first two of nine lines, the third of eight, in 
which the only constant elements are the rhyme, which is 
unchanged throughout, and the rhythm of the first and last 
lines, which is the same in each stanza. Irregularity is thus 
carried very far, and yet every competent reader must 
acknowledge that no more inevitable poem was ever written. 
In case we may have even one reader who is unacquainted 
with this wonderful poem, we quote the first stanza, though it 
must suffer in being thus rudely torn from its context :— 
“Passing away, saith the World, passing away : 
Chances, beauty, and youth sapped day by day: 
Thy life never continueth in one stay. 
Is the eye waxen dim, is the dark hair changing to grey, 
That hath won neither laurel nor bay ? 
I shall clothe myself in Spring and bud in May: 
Thou, root-stricken, shalt not rebuild thy decay 
On my bosom for aye. 
Then I answered: Yea.” 
As a contrast to this, showing equal mastery of rhythm in a 
regular metre, it is interesting to quote a few verses from 
the poem called “From House to Home,” which will serve 
also to display the ease with which she moved among Bible 
imagery, as conceived by the early Italian painters :— 
“Then earth and heaven were rolled up like a scroll; 
Time and space, change and death, had passed away; 
Weight, number, measure, each had reached its whole: 
The day had come, that day. 
Multitudes, multitudes, stood up in bliss, 
Made equal to the angels, glorious, fair ; 
With harps, palms, wedding-garments, kiss of peace, 
And crowned and haloéd hair. 


Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and rose, 
So high that it was dreadful, flames with flames; 
No man could number them, no tongue disclose 
Their secret sacred names. 


As though one pulse stirred all, one rush of blood 
Fed all, one breath swept through them myriad-voiced, 
They struck their harps, cast down their crowns, they stood 
And worshipped and rejoiced.” 
Another poem equally fine rhythmically in trochaic metre, 
and no less pictorial in imagery, but for once concerned with 
a “social question,” is that called “ A Royal Princess,” which 
was contributed to a book of poems printed to relieve the 
distress during the cotton famine in Lancashire, though not 
written expressly for the purpose. 

Of the secular poems, the best is undoubtedly the best 
known, “ Goblin Market,” a fairy poem which has something 
of the air of an allegory, but is in fact a tale of sisterly 
affection, giving scope for much beautiful description of 
natural things, beasts and fruit and flowers, of which Miss 
Rossetti was always fond. The poem is especially interesting 
because it shows that Miss Rossetti was a poet before she was 
a religious poet. From first to last there is no touch of the 
Biblical phrases in which she delighted. It is a fresh piece of 
imagination, with all its actors and scenery fresh seen and 
freshly portrayed. It would be a wise rule for an Academy of 
Letters to prescribe that no poets should adventure upon 
religious poetry until they had passed their mastership in the 
art upon a secular subject. Of Miss Rossetti’s religious poetry, 
a large portion is in a minor key; the refrain of much is the 
old refrain of Ecclesiastes, “All is vanity”; with the differénce 





that by “all” is meant “all on earth,” in contrast with heaven, 
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where all is true and eternal. The best of the poems on this 
theme are the fine sonnet called “The World” (“By day she 
woos me, soft, exceeding fair’’), and the well-known pieces, 
“ Amor Mundi” and “Up-hill”; but there are many others. 
Mr. Rossetti points out that the insistence on the vanity of 
this world cannot be censured as morbid, unless the Christian 
faith be taken as untrue; and at the present time this sense 
of the vanity of the world cannot be said to be over-emphasised 
in general opinion. In Miss Rossetti’s poems it is balanced 
by the “sure and certain hope” of the home beyond the 
grave, which forms with her as constant and characteristic a 
source of poetical inspiration. In this dread of the vain 
world Miss Rossetti shows an affinity with George Herbert. 
She is like him also, and unlike Crashaw, in dwelling upon 
the fears and struggles and failures, rather than the raptures, 
of the religious life. How like in feeling to ‘The Temple” is 
this confession :— 
“T would have gone: God bade me stay: 
I would have worked: God bade me rest, 
He broke my will from day to day ; 
He read my yearnings unexprest, 
And said them nay”; 
and this prayer :— 
“Thou who didst hang upon a barren tree, 
My God, for me; 
Though I till now be barren, now at longth, 
Lord, give me strength 

To bring forth fruit to Thee.” 
We cannot but be sorry that any Christian soul should 
have suffered the experiences that are chronicled in many of 
the sadder verses of these two great religious poets; but we 
cannot but be grateful also that the sufferings fell to the lot 
of those who could express them in song, which might avail 
to purge away the like emotions from those who should come 
after. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. GUINNESS 
ROGERS.* 
One feels no hesitation in applying the epithet “ Political 
Dissenter” to the author of this autobiography. He accepts 
it himself as a title of honour, repudiating as a narrow-minded 
superstition that conception of spiritual religion which would 
debar the Christian minister from seeking to influence the 
legislation and policy of his country. In his autobiography 
he gives a graphic description of the school of stern experi- 
ences in which he learned that Nonconformists must take an 
interest in politics if they were not to be defrauded of precious 
human rights. Dr. Rogers was born in the year 1822. His 
father was the minister of a Congregational chapel near 
Liverpool; so that by means of his own and of his father’s 
recollections he is able almost at first hand to describe the 
condition of Nonconformists during the earlier years of the 
last century. They were, he writes, pariahs and outcasts, to 
whom many of the most cherished privileges of English 
citizenship were denied. As the disabiiities under which 
they suffered were manifestly unjust, due entirely to their 
fidelity to religious convictions, there grew up a passionate 
hatred of privilege, and especially of ecclesiastical privilege, 
in all Dissenting chapels and Dissenting homes. They 
attached themselves to the party of progress, from whom 
alone they could expect redress. The passion for political 
justice was in their case strengthened and purified by an 
earnest religious faith which saw in the breaking down of 
privilege the victory of righteousness. Speaking of his 
father, Dr. Rogers writes that he was an unfailing believer 
in progress in every form, and every movement that gave 
promise of benefiting the community found in him an uncom- 
promising sapporter. He and those who acted with him 
never paused to ask whether a proposed reform could com- 
mand a majority. Their one consideration was its justice. 
His son adds, with truth, that those leaders of forlorn 
hopes, although they did not accomplish much during their 
lives, prepared the way for future triumphs. Another remark 
may be made. Leaders of forlorn hopes are seldom the most 
fitting negotiators when the time arrives for signing a treaty 
of peace in which concessions must be made on both sides. 
What appears to many people, at all events, the irreconcilable 
attitude of Dr. Rogers and his friends in a present-day 
controversy is perhaps due to memories of former wrongs and 





battles rather than to present grievances. One of the 
author’s recollections will be read with special interest 
to-day :— 

“My recollections of the early days of the Free Trade struggle 

are very vivid, and probably have coloured my political sym- 
pathies and views ever since. My father was always to the front, 
and I was never unwilling to stand by his side or do any small 
work that he suggested to me. There comes before my mind one 
vivid picture—that of a great procession in which were carried 
the miserable dwarfed loaf of Protection and the enticing loaf 
which Free Trade was to provide. Happily, since those days 
Free Trade has provided it, and as Jeshurun has waxed fat he 
has kicked, until now, in our abundance, we are disposed to com- 
plain of the very instrument of our prosperity which has changed 
the entire face of England since those days.” 
Through the generosity of Mr. Arthur Guinness, the great 
Dublin brewer, who was related to his mother, Dr. Rogers 
enjoyed the advantage of a University education. The 
English Universities were, of course, closed against him; 
but Trinity College, Dublin, was open to Nonconformists, 
although they were excluded from its scholarships. His 
University training did not, as is sometimes the case, abate 
his Nonconformist zeal. It seems to have increased it, for 
having measured his powers, not unsuccessfully, with others 
of his own age, he felt all the more acutely the disabilities of 
himself and his co-religionists. 

At the early age of twenty-three he began his ministry in 
Niw-astle. Afterwards he laboured for a number of years in 
Ashton-under-Lyne. In both cities he was a successful pastor 
and preacher, an active citizen, and on occasion a keen, although 
good-humoured, controversialist. In the year 1865 he removed 
toClapham. Clapham was atthe time an “otiose suburb,” chiefly 
inhabited by persons retired from business. The Nonconformity 
of Grafton Square Church, Clapham, was less militant than 
in Northern Congregational chapels. Some of his people were 
not quite satisfied with the advanced and outspoken Liberalism 
of their new pastor. On one occasion he preached a sermon 
on the duties of Christian citizenship during a General Election. 
Shortly after he met one of his members who was a decided 
Conservative, who informed him he had voted with his party, 
but would not have done so had it not been for the sermon, 
which convinced him that neutrality was an improper attitude 
for a Christian to assume! The new pastor, however, soon 
gathered a flock around him who were in sympathy with his 
teaching. He also became one of the recognised leaders of 
the more advanced section of English Nonconformity. Along 
with Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, and Mr. Chamberlain, he took 
a leading part in opposition to the educational measures of 
Mr. Forster. He desired to see all religious teaching ex- 
cluded from the schools supported by Government, which 
ought to confine itself, he thought, to the function of pro- 
viding secular instruction. He vindicates at some length 
the attitude he and others took up during this con- 
troversy; he also gives his reasons for his still more pro- 
nounced antagonism to Mr. Balfour's Bill. Dr. Rogers 
is far from being a rancorous controversialist; indeed, his 
references to individuals are often conspicuously generous; 
but like most men who have been long engaged in political, 
and especially in ecclesiastical, controversy, he finds it hard 
to appreciate the position and the arguments of the other 
side. He claims, and, as we think, most justly, a complete 
liberty for the Christian minister to exercise whatever 
influence he possesses in order to bring the policy of his 
country into accord with Christian principles and ideas. But 
he refuses a similar liberty to the Christian statesman, who 
may not use his power to provide religious instruction in the 
schools of the nation, although he knows that without such 
provision a large number of English children will receive no 
religious instruction whatever. 


Dr. Rogers’s autobiography contains a number of interesting 
recollections of the eminent persons whom he got to know 
in the course of his long life. He saw a good deal of Mr. 
Gladstone, for whose character and policy he conceived an 
unbounded admiration. He followed him on the occasion of 
the Home-rule split; and he expresses his unfaltering con- 
viction that sooner or later the wisdom of his Irish policy will 
be recognised. Headds, however, that, for the present, cireum- 
stances have placed Home-rule outside current politics. He 
has something to tell of Mr. Bright and of Mr. Moriey, and 
he has a good deal to say about his former ally Mr. Chamber- 





* J. Guinness Rogers: an Autobiography. London: James Clarke and Co. 
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sound finance fills him with a sorrow not unmixed with anger. 
“Mr. Chamberlain,” he writes, “is only Colonial Secretary, 
but his semi-Royal progress in South Africa, and his whole 
deportment since, have seemed to indicate that he is really 
above the Cabinet itself. Certainly his individual will has 
forced to the front a question which is singularly inauspicious 
for his party. Whether for good or evil, he has had as his 
Prime Minister a man who glories in the fact of having no 
settled convictions, and these two gentlemen between them 
have made an extraordinary muddle of our old party system.” 


In the retrospect at the conclusion of his autobiography the 
author is able to express satisfaction at the triumph of 
many of the causes for which he fought in his youth. 
Privilege, intellectual, ecclesiastical, and political, has been 
overthrown or curtailed by the rising forces of democracy. 
In one curious passage, however—curious as coming from 
the author—a misgiving escapes him that the sudden 
triumph of the democratic principle may not promote the 
progress of reasonable thought ; and that some of the more 
delicate virtues of human character may languish in the 
rough climat> which it creates :— 


“It is certainly curious to mark the supreme deference which 
to-day is shown to public opinion. The result is not always one 
in which we can rejoice. The purveyors of literature, for example, 
are bound to remember that provision is to be made for the great 
mass of the people, and not for certain cultured classes among 
them. Our newspapers are, to a very large extent, appeals to the 
feelings, prejudices, and interests of the masses, not of the 
classes. The railway bookstall itself is an illuminating, if not 
always a very encouraging sight. The managers understand that 
unless they cater for the many their profits are not likely to 
be very satisfactory. The masses read, discuss the questions 
which are considered in newspapers and books, and hold them- 
selves entitled to speak with the most absolute confidence on any 
or every question that may arise. The change which has resulted 
is one which no public teacher could afford to disregard, and 
which no wise man would ignore. In a word, the man in the 
street has suddenly acquired an unnatural, not to say absurd, 
importance. He is appealed to so constantly, and his opinion 
seems to be treated with so much deference, that he may well be 
excused if he regard himself as supreme arbiter of public 
opinion. The appeal is not always wisely made. It is some- 
times introduced into a sphere where it really can have no 
practical value. So democratic is the spirit of our time that we 
are constantly hearing a reference to the crude views, the un- 
intelligent impressions, the hasty judgments of the masses of the 
people; and in them we are required to recognise the decisions of 
common sense which are to outweigh expert opinions of all kinds.” 


Dr. Rogers’s autobiography is the record of a most honour- 
able and useful life. It is characteristically frank and fear- 
less; even those who do not agree with the author’s views 
will willingly pay a tribute to his transparent honesty of 
purpose and of statement. There is much in it, to which we 
have not alluded, which will be of great interest to his many 
friends, and to members of his own Communion. 





PHYSICAL DETERIORATION.* 
“An Empire is but little use without an Imperial race.” In 
these words Lord Rosebery stated a truism which has been 
neglected for many years by our statesmen. It has been 
neglected in part, no doubt, because one section of our race is 
truly Imperial. The upper and upper middle classes have 
furnished, and continue to furnish, the finest material for the 
machinery of Empire that the world has ever seen. The 
Indian Civil Service, the men who have regenerated Egypt 
within a quarter of a century and have let in light to the 
dark places of the African Continent, the military officers who 
have shown such a genius for administration throughout the 
tropics, the naval men who keep our dominions linked in 
safety, hold a record of which even Imperial Rome cannot 
supply the equal. The rapid extension and consolidation of 
our possessions which we owe to their sense, firmness, and 
ability has blinded us to the dangerous deterioration which 
has taken place during the past generation in the physical 
condition of the common people. Fortunately, public atten- 
tion has been called to the facts before it is too late. The 
strain of the South African War was the means of forcing 
them upon our attention. An alarmingly large proportion of 
the men who wished to go upon active service were found to 
be physically unequal to the task which their patriotic 
enthusiasm desired. Sir Frederick Maurice in the startling 





* (1) National Physical Training: an Open Debate, Edited by J. B. Atkins, 
don: Isbister and Co. [2s. 6d.]——(2) Physical Deterioration: its Causes 
and the Cure. By A. Watt Smyth. London: J. Murray. [6s. net. ] 


article which he published in the Contemporary Review for 
January, 1902, showed that only two men out of every five who 
offered themselves for enlistment remained in the Army as 
effective soldiers after the expiration of two years,—that, in 
other words, sixty per cent. of the population from which the 
rank-and-file of our Army is drawn are physically unequal to 
the not excessive demands which military life makes upon 
them, even in peace-time. No doubt our standard for recruits 
is higher than that which is imposed in the great military 
nations of the Continent, where only grave physical defects 
excuse a man from taking his turn in the Army; no doubt, 
also, it is higher than it was in the days of long service, when 
a lad could be trained up for a life in the Army; but the con- 
dition of things thus disclosed is extremely grave, since a 
man who is unequal to the strain of Army life for seven years 
can hardly be expected to take an efficient part in the 
industrial battle. 


A deep interest has been aroused in the measures which can 
be taken to combat this dangerous state of things, to which 
the two valuable and suggestive books now before us bear 
witness. In one of them Mr. J. B. Atkins, a brilliant war 
correspondent who has developed into one of our most 
thoughtful students of military affairs, reprints the essence 
of a very interesting “open debate” which he recently con- 
ducted in the columns of the Manchester Guardian on the 
subject of national physical training, to which men of all 
parties and modes of thought, from Lord Charles Beresford 
to Mr. John Burns, contributed their views. In the other 
Mrs. Watt Smyth, who has made a thorough and illuminative 
study of the work done by schools and other agencies for im- 
proving the national physique, discusses the causes and the 
cure of that physical deterioration which is almost universally 
admitted to be a distressing symptom of our racial develop- 
ment in the last thirty years. Both books are full of admir- 
able suggestions, and should be carefully studied by social 
reformers, and, indeed, by all who have the best interests of 
our country at heart. Mr. Atkins’s work is the more im- 
portant from the military point of view, but that of Mrs. Watt 
Smyth is the deeper book from the medical side of the question, 
—indeed, much of it has already been addressed directly to 
doctors in the British Medical Journal. Both agree in pre- 
senting facts which leave no doubt as to the existence of 
physical deterioration, and in holding that the means for its 
limitation or cure are easily within our reach, if we will only 
have the courage to face the question boldly. There is a good 
deal of dissimilar opinion, indeed, so far as details go, to be 
found in the pages of Mr. Atkins’s book, but in the main the 
root of the matter is seen to be fundamentally one. If the 
deterioration of the national physique is to be stopped, it is 
with the rising generation that we must begin. There is an 
overwhelming consensus of opinion that it is to the unhealthy 
environment of childhood that we must attribute the alarm- 
ing state of the average adult in the lower classes. This, 
again, would seem to be a truism,—as old as the adage that 
the tree inclines as the twig is bent. But some of the worst 
disasters in the world’s history have arisen from the neglect 
of truisms, just because they are so obvious; like Naaman, 
we want to find some startling and unexpected cure, and are 
disappointed when a dip in the Jordan is indicated as the 
sufficient remedy for our ills. 

The important question is,—How are we to give the children 
a fair start in life? The great educational reform of 1870 
turns out to have been incomplete, in that it made no provision 
for the education of the body,—which was regarded in the 
Victorian era partly as a luxury of the upper classes and 
partly as a thing that came by nature. In the country it often 
did so, especially in the yeoman class, which has unfortunately 
almost disappeared. But the rural exodus has caused the 
great majority of our nation to be reared in the sunless and 
airless streets of badly built towns, and the problem set us is 
to discover how slum children can be reared into healthy and 
vigorous men and women. In the first place of all, as most of 
Mr. Atkins’s contributors agree with Mrs. Watt Smyth in 
pointing out, comes the question of food. A very large 
number of inefficient recruits owe their rejection to digestive 
troubles—bad teeth and the like—which are directly traceable 
to injudicious or inadequate nutrition when they were babies. 
This is due partly to ignorance, partly to poverty, including 








the consequences of the alcohol habit. If a child is born 
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of ill-nourished, often immature, often drunken parents, 
deprived of its natural food of milk, either from the mother’s 
breast or scientifically prepared for its needs, and is reared 
upon tea and gin, red herrings and unnutritious bread, how 
can we possibly expect that any physical training which is 
begun at the age of nine or ten can do more than modify the 
inevitable consequences of this ill-treatment? The first thing, 
then, is to ensure the proper and sufficient feeding of the 
children,—in which we include the provision of fresh air, sun- 
shine, and play. But this means nothing less than a modifi- 
cation of our whole social system. Something may be done 
by training the girls who will be the mothers of to-morrow to 
understand how a baby should be reared; but if they are 
debarred by poverty and a crushing social system from pro- 
viding the baby with its natural requirements—if they are 
condemned to live in insanitary slums, to toil in factories up 
to the day of their confinement, and to go back to work when 
their whole time ought to be spent on the baby—what is the 
use of their knowing better? The Socialistic plan of State 
nurseries, in which all children should be reared at the 
common expense for the national good, would meet the case ; 
but it is out of the sphere of practical politics. A root-and- 
branch reform seems to be impossible; all we can aim at is 
the application of such palliatives as are described in the 
pages of these books. One of these is the supply of proper 
food—milk for the babies and nourishing meals for the older 
children—on terms which the poorest of the working classes 
can pay. On a sufficiently large scale that can be done 
without loss, and in the meantime private charity or State aid 
may be invoked. When the children go to school, they will 
then be amenable to the system of physical education which 
all countries—our own lagging in the rear—now recognise as 
equally necessary with the work of mental instruction. 
Fortunately, measures of this kind are cumulative in their 
effect; a slight improvement in one generation furnishes 
better material to work upon in the next. We believe that 
the danger has been perceived in time, and that the great 
body of public opinion which is illustrated in a book like this 
of Mr. Atkins will ultimately succeed in averting a danger 
which threatens to lay the axe at the root of our Empire. 





THE HOMERIC HYMNS.* 

THE so-called “ Homeric hymns” bear little resemblance to 
a modern hymn. They are not congregational, or even choral, 
but, like the Homeric poems, which they closely copy in 
form, seem intended for individual recitation. Most of them 
are very short, and the name of “prelude” which is often 
applied to them seems to indicate that they were used as a 
ceremonial introduction to the delivery of some other poem, 
the rhapsodist or professional reciter prefacing his per- 
formance with an address to the deity at whose festival he 
was assisting. With the exception of the hymn to Ares, 
which, with its rows of polysyllabic epithets, would suit that 
strange taste which finds in high-sounding words, quite apart 
from the meaning, a mysterious satisfaction, they all reach a 
decent level of mediocrity, while the address to “the golden- 
helmeted Sun,” which Shelley has translated, is of high excel- 
lence, and the hymn to Pan, brief and slight though it is, will 
surprise and delight those who come upon it for the first 
time. There is no fairer picture in Greek literature than that 
there presented of Pan as, clad in a tawny lynx-skin, he 
comes at eventide from the chase, playing more sweetly than 
that bird which amid the leaves in springtime 

“« Ceaselessly trilling her plaint pours forth a honey-sweet song,” 


while the mountain-nymphs cluster around him as his feet 
move to the measure over the soft meadow where crocus and 
hyacinth 
“ Fragrant and blooming are blent with the grass in unordered 
profusion.” 

It is a subject worthy of a great painter; and when Milton 
wrote how the nightingale “trills her thick-warbled notes the 
summer long,” he must surely have had in mind the liquid 
iteration of the wonderful line, @pijvov éxixpoysovoc xées weriyipyy 
éoidyy. But the present editors, instead of mentioning Milton, 
prefer to discuss the conjectures (iayei, ayter, hyger, tex for x1) 
with which Ruhnken, Ilgen, Gemoll, and Baumeister ruin a 





‘line which is beyond their comprehension. So, too, in the 
line, ebadns bartbav xarauloyeres dxpire woly, they have nothing 
to say about the untranslateable word dxo:ra; and yet it is 
one of those “single words” in which “all the charm of all 
the Muses” seems to blossom. By itself it refutes the charge 
that the Greeks were insensible to natural beauty, and those 
who have seen a water-meadow in spring, when the flowers 
weave with the grass a carpet that has no pattern, will recog- 
nise at once its truth and its felicity. It is exactly so that 
Milton has disposed— 
“Flow’rs worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 

In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 

Pours forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain.” 

But the five longer hymns to Demeter, Apollo, Hermes, 
Aphrodite, and Dionysus are of a different type. Just as 
the Homeric poems have their origin in lays sung at feasts 
recounting the fortunes of heroes, so these hymns are lays 
chanted at festivals relating stories of the gods. They are 
rich in folk-lore and suggestions of early religious ideas, as 
any one may see in the preface to Mr. Lang’s rendering or 
the scholarly notes to this volume, but of the religious spirit 
there is little in them. Deities who assemble in Olympus to 
hear the Muses “hymn,” not, as Matthew Arnold writes, “ the 
rest of Immortals, the actions of men,” but “the blessings 
of gods and the sufferings of men,” and then take to dancing, 
do not inspire reverence. It is as idle to seek for a strictly 
religious conception in poems which describe such scenes as it 
would be to do so in a Noah’s Ark. Their object is to give 
pleasure, and not to edify. Apollo slaying the python, 
Dionysus driving the pirates who had captured him over- 
board and changing them into dolphins, Aphrodite wooing 
Anchises in the form of a mortal maid,—these are. stories 
pure and simple. The gods and goddesses in them wear a 
familiar face, and stir entirely human emotions. A brief 
reference to two of them, the hymn to Demeter and that to 
Hermes, the one rich in pathos, the other in laughter, will 
illustrate the point. 


Of all the tales of antiquity, that which is best known and 
most touches the imagination is, perhaps, the story of Demeter 
and her daughter Persephone, carried off by “gloomy Dis” 
while gathering flowers “in the fair field of Enna.” Doubt- 
less it originates in some form of Nature-worship in which 
Demeter symbolises “the Corn-mother,” and her daughter 
“the Corn-maiden,” who yearly passes beneath the gloomy 
earth and in spring returns to the bright upper air; but with 
all this, and with such higher teaching as was connected with 
this worship in the Eleusinian mysteries, the hymn-writer has 
little concern. His interest is rather in the maiden “with 
eyes like a flower-bud” (xa#Avxazic) for whose ensnaring the 
narcissus was born, at the sight and scent of which “all the 
broad heaven above and all the earth laughed and the salt 
billows of the sea,” so that Persephone “ marvelling stretched 
forth both hands to take the fair plaything,” whereupon “the 
earth gaped” and Pluto carried her away “shrilly crying” as 
earth and heaven, sea and sunlight, vanished from her gaze. 
And then he tells the tale of that mourning Demeter (‘the 
mater dolorosa of the Greeks,” Mr. Pater calls her) whose 
statue may be seen in the British Museum, of her long quest, 
of her welcome at Eleusis in the house of Celeus, of her 
nursing of the young Demophoon, and of her forbidding 
the earth to yield its increase, so that “the race of men 
would wholly have perished of grievous hunger” had 
not Zeus ordained that Pluto should restore the bride 
who sat in his halls “sore unwilling,” a cheerless queen. 
“ All the livelong day ” after that glad meeting, says the poet, 
mother and daughter “in oneness of spirit warmed one 
another’s heart with mutual endearments (éuQaeyaraCoucvai), 
and their soul ceased from sorrow.” There is no symbolism 
or mystery in such astory. Its feeling is purely human, and 
such religious interest as it has springs wholly from that 
natural longing to bridge the gap which separates man and 
deity, from that strong desire to substitute for distant awe a 
tender sympathy which has inspired so much that is beautiful 
in Christian art, and even Christian devotion. 

But if the hymn to Demeter is, perhaps, something more 
than a story, it 1s difficult to make any such olaim for that to 
Hermes. It frankly depicts the god as a rascal, with a fine 
taste for music and fooling. ‘“ He was born in the morning,” 
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it tells us, “at noon he played on the lyre, and in the evening 
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he stole the oxen of Apollo.” Then when Apollo comes to 
complain, this enfant terrible rolls himself up “ in his fragrant 
swaddling-clothes” and lies unblushingly. He is an innocent 
thing, he urges, “whose thoughts are of sleep and his 
mother’s milk and warm baths”; he was “born yesterday” ; 
he will “swear a great oath by his Sire’s head” that he 
stole no cows, “ whatever cows are,” for he has only “heard 
the name.” Finally, being unable to beguile Apollo, “for 
being very crafty he had found one very cunning,” he appeals 
to the supreme arbitrament of Zeus, and is formally arraigned 
before an assembly of the gods. ‘“O father Zeus,” the rogue 
, begins in words which anticipate Mrs. Cluppins, “assuredly I 
will tell thee all the truth, for guileless am I and know not 
how to lie,” and, after unfolding his story of innocence, he 
ends by praying his judge “to be the protector of the weak.” 
And then the poet proceeds :—* This he spoke winking 
but Zeus laughed aloud mightily, seeing his rascally son well 
and wittily making denial about the cows.” The whole poem 
is, in fact, a piece of the raciest humour. By the scholiasts, 
indeed, it is “rarely quoted,’ for it is not a work which 
scholiasts would appreciate, and even Mr. Lang finds the 
humour “rather rustic,” while Professor Mahaffy considers 
that Shelley “perhaps accentuates the comic element in it too 
strongly,” but the pains which he bestowed on his admirable 
yersion are really the best tribute to the merit of the original. 
The verdict of one poet on such a subject outweighs that of 
twenty critics, and it is to be regretted that the present 
editors, while allowing the hymn to be “ unique,” only allow it 
to be so for “its cynical and quasi-parodic style.” Its charm 
rather is its frank naturalness. The Greeks, it should be 
remembered, bad an Oriental deiight in trickery, and Hermes, 
being at once the prince of tricksters and the prince of 
musicians, was to them a wholly delightful personage. They 
did not take him seriously, but probably, like Zeus, welcomed 
the recital of his exploits with “a mighty laugh.” Nowa- 
days laughter—one of the kindliest gifts of Providence to 
man—has become so alienated from religious feelings that 
humour in a hymn seems incongruous, unnatural, and there- 
fore, when it occurs, cynical or malevolent. But the Greeks, 
who picture the gods as loving feasts and songs, do not 
begrudge them the accompaniment of what Homer calls 
“unquenchable laughter.’ The French writer who calls 
Napoleon U’inamusable does not by that epithet suggest felicity, 
and the Greeks on holy days, which were also holidays, dealt 
more kindly with the rulers of Olympus. Their view may be 
irreverent, but it is certainly not cynical. And even those 
who condemn the morals of Hermes must allow that he 
understands music when they read the advice with which 
he lends Apollo his newly invented lyre. ‘ Whoso,” he says; 
“with art and wisdom enquires of it cunningly, him it teaches 
all manner of things that delight the mind, being easily played 
with gentle familiarities but whoso in ignorance 
enquires of it violently, to him it chatters mere vanity and 
foolishness.” In these days, when instruments of music more 
manifold and marvellous than those of Nebuchadnezzar are 
often turned into instruments of torture, this golden saying 
deserves much consideration. And how many “ performers” 
are there to whom the meaning of the single word “enquires ” 
is still a mystery P 
We have endeavoured to indicate the character of these 
poems because they are not as well known as they deserve to 
be. The text is often uncertain, and the Greek frequently 
obscure owing to the use of rare words, while a good 
English edition has been wholly wanting. These hindrances 
are, however, now entirely done away with. The editors of 
the present volume have produced a work which for accuracy 
and fulness of scholarship may be placed side by side 
with Dr. Leaf’s noble edition of the Iliad. Students have 
now the Homeric hymns offered in a shape which makes 
neglect of them inexcusable. They have here all the informa- 
tion which is needed for understanding them, and they can 
judge them for themselves. The defect of the edition is that 
it deals somewhat scantily with points of literary interest. 
Shelley’s versions, for instance, are only referred to in a 
single incidental remark; and in the last hymn to the 
Dioscuri, the patron deities of seamen, surely most would 
welcome a reference to “the ship whose sign was Castor and 
Pollux”? in which St. Paul sailed from Malta, to Horace’s 
allusion to “the great Twin Brethren” in the Odes, and to 
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note how the last line of the hymn—ol 38 ‘:dévreg Tybnoas 
mavocavro 8 di€upoio xévoio—exactly corresponds with the words 
of the Psalmist when he, too, speaking of seamen after a 
storm, writes: “Then are they glad, because they are at 
rest.” Such points are not unimportant. In the Hife-and- 
death struggle which classical study has now to fight against 
an education which shall be purely practical, it is not only 
erudition that is needed. There is need also to enforce and 
illustrate the value of the classics as an integral part of that 
vast literary treasure which is the inheritance not merely of 
students, but of all educated men. In exactitude and depth 
English scholarship has of late years madc notable progress, 
but there has not been an equal progress in the art of making 
the great writers of antiquity speak with a living -voice 
to modern ears. “Can these bones live?” is the taunting 
question ever put to the student of classics. The first duty of 
an editor is to prove that they can and do. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE July Nineteenth Century opens with a long and some- 
what intemperate defence of conscription by Colonel Lons- 
dale Hale. Many of his comments on the recent Report 
of the Volunteer Commission are apposite, but he neither 
does full justice to the standpoint of his opponents, 
nor shows how his own policy is capable of being realised. 
A more valuable, because a more practical, argument is Mr. 
Henry Birchenough’s paper on “Compulsory Education and 
Compulsory Military Training.” He meets the objections 
that compulsory military training involves serious economic 
waste and dislocates industrial life by showing that, on 
the contrary, “it has not only a physical and moral, but an 
appreciable and calculable financial value,” and that any in- 
dustrial dislocation would be slight and temporary. But he 
adds that such training need not involve the evils of Con- 
tinental conscription and the barrack system, since our problem 
is almost as much educational as military. He would have 
military training made compulsory for every able-bodied youth 
between the ages of fifteen and nineteen, and would rest th» 
whole system, like any other branch of education, on a purely 
local basis. Mr. Birchenough’s paper may be recommended 
as a real contribution to a most vital question—Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury makes an appeal to the clergy for “ Educational 
Conciliation,” and proposes a compromise which he thinks it 
is the Church’s true interest to accept. He believes that while 
the resistance to the Bill may die down, yet it can never be 
really satisfactory, and that the Nonconformists in resisting it 
have done the truest service to the Church. We trust that 
Mr. Lathbury’s wise and reasonable proposal will meet with 
the consideration it deserves, and may hasten the day when, 
to use his own words, “Mr. Lloyd-George and the Bishop 
of St. Asaph will feed lamblike in the same statutory 
pasture.” Sir John Macdonell contributes a very in- 
teresting summary of some of the novel departures in 
international law occasioned by the present war in the 
Far East. The most notable is the “recovery of belligerent 
rights at sea,” a surrender of the old extreme doctrine 
as to the rights of neutrals, and the apparent reluctance 
to “do anything which might hinder Governments in the 
event of war doing all that expediency may in unforeseen 
circumstances dictate.” Again, there is no clear recognition 
of the rights of neutral territories in military occupation, both 
parties having treated Korea very much as belligerent soil. 
There is also another trait, which is wholly pleasing,—an 
almost complete cessation of international calumnies as soon 
as the first shot was fired, and a readiness on the part of 
both sides to admit each other’s merits. Sir John Macdonell 
thinks that in the tremendous complexities of modern war 
many rules of international law will have to have attached 
to them “the sacramental formula, ‘So far as circumstances 
permit.’”°——-Among other papers of interest, we may notice a 
trenchant article, ‘The Pope and the Novelist,” in which Mr. 
Richard Bagot is accused of playing the part of “the bored 
convert ”; a valuable study of the results of female franchise 
in Australian politics; and a paper entitled “ Medicated Air,” 
in which Dr. Ewart suggests the erection of a new form of 
home where “the patient would be enabled to breathe air 
which by scientific treatment had been assimilated in its 
essential properties to the air of health resorts thousands of 








Macaulay’s imitation of it. Nor would it want interest to 
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The syndicate of publicists whose synonym is the letters of 
the alphabet contribute an article to the National Review on 
“British Foreign Policy,” in which they argue in favour of 
the return of Britain to that important place in the councils 
of Europe which she held in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The writers consider that the first step in the right 
direction was the alliance with Japan, which they take the 
credit of having been the first to advocate. They admit that 
Russia must have an outlet to a warm-water sea, but they 
desire to see the Dardanelles rather than the Persian Gulf the 
place chosen. They point out with great justice a truth which 
every Englishman should realise, that the relations of Russia 
and Germany must either become much closer or much more 
widely estranged, and that which of these alternatives happens 
depends largely on British foreign policy——In “Cobden 
and Cobdenism,” the counterblast delivered at Oxford by 
the Tariff Reformers on the Cobden centenary, the editor 
puts forward all that can be said against Cobden in 
the attractive and vigorous style at which he is an 
adept. Cobden was not a heaven-born statesman, and he 
made mistakes like other politicians; but Mr. Maxse’s criti- 
cism is mainly directed against a doctrine which was far 
greater than Cobden, and which no proved mistakes of one 
particular exponent can discredit. His paper is amusing, but 
wholly unconvincing.——In a very lengthy paper on “ The 
Crisis in Tibet” Mr. E. John Solano warmly defends Lord 
Curzon’s Tibetan policy, and is unsparing in his condemna- 
tion of the present Government. He has no doubt about the 
magnitude of the Russian influence in Lhasa, and he con- 
siders that Britain should have a permanent Resident there. 
“ With her influence established at Lhasa, Great Britain will 
hold the heart of Buddhist Asia in her hand.” But he does 
not explain how the enormous geographical difficulties of the 
project are to be overcome.—~Among other articles, we may 
notice Mr. H. J. Tennant’s commentary on Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton’s play, Warp and Woof, in which he shows that the 
picture drawn there is abundantly justified by the facts; and 
an interesting essay by Mr. Churton Collins on “ Miltonic 
Myths and their Authors.” While alive to the merits of the 
recently discovered romance, Nova Solyma, he thinks the 
internal evidence conclusive against the theory of Miltonic 
authorship. 

The most important article in the Contemporary Review, 
and one of the most valuable articles published this month, is 
Major Seely’s “ Conscripts or Onlookers ?” in which he draws 
the moral of the recent Royal Commission on the Volunteers. 
He points out that there is very little use arguing on how our 
Army is to be raised until we know what kind of Army we 
want. Ifthe sole defence of England is the Navy, and if in 
the event of a naval defeat there were to b2 no alternative but 
surrender, then a modest expeditionary force is all there is 
any need for. Major Seely gives us an admirable exposure 
of the “ Blue Water,” or, as he prefers to call it, the “ White 
Flag,” heresy. He shows that we need a national, and there- 
fore an elastic, Army, and that it is far more important to 
get this than to go on juggling with the numbers of the 
expeditionary force, which has been our recent practice. We 
cannot resist quoting his own words :— 


“ Our plain course is to lay the facts fairly before our country- 
men, showing them the great advantage, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of every able-bodied man fitting himself, so far as he can, to 
fight for his country should the need arise; to take from every 
man what he can give, however little, to encourage every man to 
give something, to pay only for what we get and to organise it to 


the best advantage. If a man can attend a camp for fourteen 
days, let him be paid so much; if seven days, so much less; if 
three days, so much less again; and if he can only learn to shoot 
straight and no more, free ammunition to practise with. In all 
cases the cadre will be willing to receive him, remembering that 
the man with least leisure will often prove the best soldier.” 


And again :— 

«The task of the private soldier in actual war is both extremely 
simple and extremely difficult. It is simple in that he never has 
to do anything more complicated than to march with a pack on 
his back, and to shoot fairly straight at an ill-defined object. It 
is supremely difficult in that he has to march when he is utterly 
exhausted, to shoot straight when his nerves are shattered by 
exhaustion and fear, and to go forward when imminent death 
stares him in the face. For these purposes it is not what a man 
knows, but what he is that makes the difference, and unless his 
service be so long as to reach back to his childhood, what he is 
will not be determined by the training that he has received. 

Rather it will depend upon the spirit and soul which 
nature has given him.” 





——Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes an able and acute study of 
the difficulties in the way of an Anglo-Russian Convention. 
He is altogether in favour of the policy, and points out that 
it is the logical consequence of our agreement with France, 
and our attitude towards Germany. He adopts the ingenious 
method of putting the arguments against it, based chiefly on 
recent diplomatic history, in the mouth of an imaginary 
diplomatist trained under Lord Salisbury. He believes that 
the matter lies almost wholly in the Emperor's hands, and, 
while advocating an understanding, points out that we must 
make the complete security of the Indian frontier against any 
possible danger the criterion of Russia’s sincerity.——Mr, 
Edouard Bernstein in an article on “ German Professors and 
Protectionism” does excellent service in pointing out the 
historical circumstances which gave rise to the doctrines of List 
and Wagner, and which make their conclusions more or legs in- 
applicable to the present discussion. List advocated Protec. 
tion purely as “ a transitional measure of industrial education,” 
and would probably have opposed the German Tariff Bill of 
last year. Waguer’s aim was the converse; but in both cases 
the ends sought were rather social than economic, and their 
reasoning applied only within narrow and specialised condi- 
tions. Other articles are a note on the King’s visit to Kiel, 
in which the curious speculation is discussed that the main 
object of the German Emperor was to gain some concession 
in Egypt; a paper on “The Religion of the Schoolboy,” by 
“ A Schoolboy,” in which Mr. Weisse’s criticisms are answered 
very much on the grounds which were suggested in these 
columns; and an elaborate and instructive study of the 
religious situation in France. 


Mr. Cleveland’s article in the Fortnightly recounts the 
history of the railway strike in America in 1894. The strike 
originated in the Pullman Car works, and spread to “nearly 
the entire Western and South-Western sections” of the 
United States. The interruption of the mail service was 
the first cause of intervention by the President. The dis- 
turbance was largely complicated by the sympathy of 
Governor Altgeld, who protested against soldiers being 
sent to Chicago by order of the President. The legal 
authorities were powerless until the arrival of the military 
forces, but their presence enabled the civil power to arrest 
the strike leaders, and the movement collapsed. The Court of 
Appeal finally justified the action of the Federal authority. 
—Mr. A. E. Keeton gives a very interesting account of the 
Russian composer Glinka, who was born in 1804 and died in 
1856. The aim of Glinka was to compose music which should 
be truly Russian in character. His difficulties were great, as 
he had to construct his style for himself, and his attempts 
resulted at first merely in variations of the ordinary musical 
style of Europe at the time. Determining to study the theory 
of his art more completely, he went to Germany, where the 
musician Dehn encouraged him in his desire for originality, 
and helped him to make use of his nation’s musical 
peculiarities. Glinka wrote many operas, and from him has 
originated a school of opera composers. It seems strange 
that now, when Russian music is the fashion in England, we 
do not hear more of the music of this pioneer. To judge 
by the account given in this article, we should question if the 
operas can be satisfactory dramas. In one instance Glinka 
wrote the music first, having the words fitted in by some one 
else later ; while in another instance five librettists worked 
independently upon the five acts of a drama.—Mr. E. H. 
Parker writes a curious account of the history of Tibet, and 
traces the origin of the “ Living Buddha” to no further back 
than the fifteenth century, the history of this institution 
being discovered in 1793 by the Manchu Resident. The 
Church reformer, Blo-bzang Chakba, suggested to his two 
disciples the re-embodiment idea, which they carried out 
after his death in 1469. 


There is an article in Blackwood which is very pleasant 
reading. It tells of a “Spring Trip in Manitoba,” and is written 
by Mr. C. Hanbury- Williams. The wonderful leap from winter 
to summer is described, when the traveller finds the rivers full 
of floating ice, although the thermometer stands at 72 deg. 
and mosquitoes abound. The writer gives a charming account 
of a missionary station where the French priest was preparing 
a flagstaff on which to fly the Tricolour on feast-days, the 
English flag with the maple leaf serving for ordinary times. 
—‘ The War in the Far Hast,” by “O.,” is a series of striking 
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pictures, in which the writer takes us to the various scenes of 
action he describes. “A Glimpse at the ‘ Bayan’ ” is a most 
powerful description of a night voyage with the day breaking 
through squalls of rain :— 

“Tt was now broad daylight, and the wind changed suddenly 

to the west: as it changed it rolled up patches of the fog, so that 
almost in the time that it would have taken to cross the bridge 
a grey stretch of open sea was visible towards the north. The 
four officers on the bridge saw a heavy pall of smoke at the same 
moment,—that tell-tale smoke which is proof of cheap coal in the 
stoke-hole. The wind cleared it, as it had cleared the mist. The 
flag-lieutenant was the first to speak. ‘One, two, three, four,’ he 
said as he counted the smoke-stacks ; ‘that is the Bayan.’ ” 
The Russian ship escapes, although as she turns the pur- 
suing squadron take advantage of the exposed broadside and 
fire; but “the wind rolled up another squall, and the Bayan 
was lost to sight almost as rapidly as she had appeared.” 

The Monthly Review prints an address by Mr. Mackail 
delivered to the Classical Association on “The Place of 
Latin and Greek in Human Life.” The opinions expressed 
are moderate and large-minded, and few would not agree 
with the author as to the great and lasting importance of the 
Greek spirit. We could wish that Mr. Mackail bad entered 
more into detail on the practical question of education. The 
writer says: “ Will any one say that the columns of the 
Classical Review breathe a more liberal air and radiate a more 
accomplished humanity than those of the Proceedings of the 
Chemical Society, or the Journal of Entomology?” Is not 
this the root of the matter? Many people find it difficult to 
believe that to be imbued with the spirit of Greek culture it 
is necessary to plunge into the ocean of minute grammatical 
science, un ocean in which so many drown before they 
reach the fortunate isles of mental cultivation ——Mr. 
Robert Bridges writes a paper on “ English Music” 
which is at once short and practical. He begins by de- 
ploring the badness of popular musical taste in this 
country, and suggests a remedy. The three great sources 
of bad musical taste in England are (1) the primary schools, 
(2) the churches, (3) the theatres and the music-halls. The 
average of school music is very feeble, and who shall say that 
the art of the parish churches is better? Choirs and congre- 
gations who obviously revel in such tunes as “The Church’s 
one foundation” are still, musically speaking, in the dark. 
Mr. Bridges’s chief proposal is that the Board of Hduca- 
tion’s Inspector of Music should draw up a list of pieces 
sufficient for the wants of the different classes in the 
schools, and that the County Councils should enforce its 
use. The machinery is at hand; lack of taste prevents 
its being put into motion. When all the children were 
thus educated, the clergy would have to reform, or else 
be laughed at by their choir-boys for their lack of taste. 
As to the third source of evil, Mr. Bridges remarks that 
there is nothing to be done; but this need not prevent 
us from trying the other remedies. The great bulk of the 
nation never hears good music. But the State surely has a 
right to say that only good music shall be taught in the 
schools, so that a standard of taste may be acquired by 
familiarity with good models.——‘“'The Rebel,” by Mr. C. 
Louis Leipoldt, is a most powerful study in the form of a 
monologue of the motives which induced a Cape farmer to join 
the rebel leader Scheepers. It was not visions of a united 
Dutch South Africa that caused the decision, but a mixture of 
reasons, family pressure and the fear of being thought a 
coward having a large place. The only excuse for rebellion— 
indignation at injustice and oppression—had no place in the 
decision.——-Mr. Julian Corbett’s admirable article on “ The 
One-Eyed Commission” also deserves high praise. We 
specially commend to our readers the way in which he treats 
the question of invasion. It is as lucid as itis sound. Taken 
as a whole, the number is a very strong one. 

Mr. J. A. Spender in the Independent Review writes a 
wa.ning to the Liberal party on the danger of not recognising 
in their future policy the existence of the Unionist Free- 
traders. Mr. Chamberlain is staking his all upon the un- 
popularity of the next Liberal Government. It is the duty of 
the Liberal leaders to see that this last stake of the gambler 
fails. What Mr. J. A. Spender insists on is that their policy 
should be formulated, not before, but after the General 
Election. Thus it would be the outcome of the national 
wish, and not a formula contrived by the more insistent 
Politicians without the nation’s sanction. In this we heartily 














agree with Mr. Spender. The same reasons, we may add, 
forbid the Liberal party taking office till after the General 
Election. No one can say what the exact nature of that 
Administration should be till the people have spoken at the 
polls.——Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Seebohm in the 
May number of the Independent, Mr. Ralph Neville, chair- 
man of the first Garden City Company, describes the root 
idea at the bottom of the undertaking. The Company is to 
hold a tract of land, the outer circumference of which is 
not to be built upon, but to remain intact as an air reservoir 
for the central city. The Company, starting its building 
upon land acquired at agricultural value, will erect factories 
at such prices that manufacturers will be able to occupy 
them profitably. If manufactories move into a “garden 
city,” the workmen must follow and occupy that city. The 
surrounding agriculturists will benefit by having a great 
market put down in their midst, and the labourers will have 
a town close to them whose attractions they can take part in 
without leaving the land. The whole of this structure depends 
upon the difference in value between agricultural and city 
land. It is certain that the inhabitants of a properly laid-out 
“garden city” of limited size must live under better condi- 
tions than the dwellers in a town of unlimited and haphazard 
growth. Therefore it is to be hoped that every success will 
come of the experiment. Mr. Neville, like many other people, 
talks of the “ attractions ” of the town which country labourers 
long for, and in which they can share in the new order of 
things. But is it the “attractions” or the shorter hours of 
work which entice people away from farm labour? 





NOVELS. 


THE SONG OF THE FOREST.* 
A NOVELIST who writes of a world outside the common 
survey of the romancer deserves the gratitude of his readers, 
The old properties are so familiar, the old stages so often 
trodden, that when an author boldly departs from them, and 
gives us new figures and unfamiliar landscapes, his work 
deserves to be judged with a certain leniency. We opened 
Mr. Waineman’s new book with pleasant memories of his 
earlier Finnish tales; and, though there is much to criticise, 
there is much to be thankful for. The story has got that 
persuasive and delicate thing, atmosphere. From beginning 
to end we move in a new and attractive world, among simple 
people with old-fashioned customs and natures in keeping 
with the quiet surroundings of their lives. The plot, such as 
it is, is commonplace enough. It is the story of a young girl 
brought up in the forests of the North, and her first intro- 
duction to the great world. Rose-Marie, who is the daughter 
of the Magistrate of Tertori, goes on a visit to her fashionable 
cousins at Abo, where she is sought in marriage by an elderly 
Don Juan. The young lover in the case is betrothed by his 
parents to her cousin, and things look black enough till he 
deeply offends his fiancée’s family by advocating submission 
to the Russian conscription, and is released from his engage- 
ment and left free to follow his own choice. If the framework 
of the story is meagre,the treatment is often crude enough. 
The peripeteia which releases Gustaf-Adolf is very clumsily 
imagined, so clumsily, indeed, as to read like the despairing 
invention of a writer who had to end his tale somehow. 
But in an idyll we do not quarrel with the machinery, 
and Rose-Marie is a sufficiently charming heroine to 
make us pardon many faults of construction. The book 
is really independent of plot, and its true interest is in 
the development of her character from the wood-nymph of the 
early chapters to the more sophisticated young woman of the 
dénouement. We are shown a pleasant country society, the | 
gentry living thriftily on their farms,—a proud, simple society 
bound together by a common love of their country and an in- 
effective protest against the disappearance of its liberty. The 
old Finland is gone, is the constant burden of the book; and 
if there is any political moral, it is the somewhat curious one 
that at all costs the people must be prevented from leaving 
their land. But for the young and for the very old, such as 
Yrjo Kyvikas, there is a happier creed,—that Finland can 
never die while the love of it remains in its people. On the 
whole, however, the idyllic character of the story is but slightly 





* The Song of the Forest, By Paul Waineman, London: Methuen and Co, 
[63.] 
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marred by politics. The customs of daily life in Finland are 
pleasantly described, and the sketches of old servants and 
country people excellently done. When the author attempts 
a more complex portrait, asffi the Baroness Gyllenfelt, he is 
apt to become conventional, and to give us the ordinary great 
lady of fiction; but with his humbler characters he is wholly 
successful, 

The landscape of an idyllis as important as its characters, 
and it is in the landscape that we find the chief attraction of 
Mr. Waineman’s book. The rapids of the Holy Stream and 
the great forest spaces of the North make a fitting background 
for the girlhood of Rose-Marie,—an antique virgin land whose 
simplicity has become part of her nature. Admirable, too, is 
the country féte on Kristina-day, and the pictures of the short, 
bright Finnish summer at Morgendal. Mr. Waineman has 
succeeded in giving us an atmosphere so attractive in itself, 
and so different from that of ordinary fiction, that the reader 
will pardon much which in another he might criticise. The 
style of the book is often uncertain, and in his many descrip- 
tive passages the author is apt to squander his talent in a 
waste of epithets and “ fine” writing. A careful pruning of 
the luxuriance to which he tends and a greater grammatical 
strictness would improve his work. But in spite of such 
blemishes, many will find in this little book the true idyllic 
charm, which is not so common as to be lightly disregarded. 
One is reminded at times of the early work of Runeberg, who 
wrote of the same district of North Finland, and was the first 
to introduce its landscape and people into modern European 
literature. 





A Great Man. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
—Mr. Arnold Bennett most accurately describes his novel as “a 
Frolic,” and it is not often that an author’s frolic is so extremely 
entertaining to his readers. The novel relates, with the most 
delightful gravity, the story of Mr. Henry Shakespere Knight. 
This “great man” carries out the journalistic maxim that “ the 
writer who stops to think is lost,” and pours out a series of such 
innocuous sentimental twaddle that his income as a writer of 
fiction advances by leaps and bounds, first into four, then five, 
figures. The book is full of amusing scenes, of which the best 
are perhaps the accounts of the hero’s dealings with John Pilgrim, 
the leading actor of the day. The shortening of the hero’s first 
long play by this gentleman is very entertaining. Mr. Pilgrim 
cuts out all the long speeches except those belonging to the 
character he intends to play, of which he says: “It’s too long, I 
feel it’s too long. But somehow that seems to me essential to 
the action. I must try to carry it off as best I can.” The joke is 
not well sustained at the end of the book, the incident of the 
hero being offered the presidency of the Anti-Breakfast League 
degenerating into farce, which is a pity. Farce is seldom funny 
in fiction, but Mr. Arnold Bennett’s comedy possesses that rare 
and desirable quality. 

The Givers. By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—Though she has added another name to her signa- 
ture, “Miss Wilkins” (as we may still be allowed to call her) has 
not lost the delicate charm which is so distinguishing a feature of 
her writing. The particular New England type of character 
which she draws so often is as clearly depicted as ever, and 
although most of these stories only deal with small everyday 
incidents, the reader never for one moment feels that the book 
is a “chronicle of small beer.” ‘The first story in the book is the 
most original, but “Lucy,” and indeed all the others, are very 
delightful reading. 

Angelo Bastiani. By Lionel Cust. (Constable and Co. 6s.)— 
Unless Mr. Cust had told his readers that the story of his novel 
was founded on fact, they would have had a distinct grievance 
against him for inventing anything so irredeemably dreary. The 
book deals with a long series of undeserved misfortunes which 
befall its heroine, and her death in the last chapter comes quite as a 
relief. It is a terrible thing that there should be so much suffering 
inthe world; but whether matters are improved by the descrip- 
tion in fiction of misfortunes which cannot be remedied is another 
question. The little glimpses of Venice which the author occasion- 
ally gives are well done, and afford some relief from the sadness 
of the story. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Sees 
ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. 

Elizabethan Sonnets. With Introduction by Sidney Lee. 2 vols. 

(A. Constable and Co. 8s. net.)—There were not many Elizabethan 

poets who thought that their readers would give a negative reply 














to the question,—‘Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself?” 
The sonnet had for the Elizabethans that “perilous attraction” 
which, as Mr. Lee observes, it still possesses for the youthful 
aspirant to the laurel. The reason of this is twofold, lying 
partly in the nature of things, partly in the course of literary 
history. In the first place, the sonnet is a specially attractive 
form to that vast majority of writers who have nothing particular 
to say. The verse which nearly all of us write—in greater or 
less moderation—at the adolescent period is practically an exer. 
cise in bouts-rimés: it bears to serious poetry the same relation ag 
the Board of Education’s course of drill bears to campaigning, 
It may be a useful preparation, but as a rule it is merely a 
convenient safety-valve for effervescent spirits. In the latter 
part of the sixteenth century verse-making was one of the 
ordinary accomplishments of a gentleman, and a sonnet to his 
mistress’s eyebrow was the most natural form which it took, 
Also we have to reckon with the powerful influence which 
Italian literature exercised over the age of Shakespeare. Mr, 
Lee, in the very learned and interesting introduction which he 
has written for these volumes in the reissue of Dr. Arber’s well- 
known “English Garner,’ reminds us of the vast debt that 
Elizabethan literature owed to foreign influences, and suggests 
that the sonnet-sequences, of which fifteen are here collected, offer 
the best of all illustrations of it. The Italianised Englishman 
might or might not deserve the rude things that a contemporary 
epigram said of him, but at any rate it was a safe inference that he 
would indulge freely in sonneteering. Italy was the native home 
of the sonnet—for the theory which holds it to be an offspring of 
the Greek epigram has little basis of fact—and in the sixteenth 
century no less than four hundred and forty-seven volumes of 
sonnet - sequences came from Italian presses. Our modern 
sonneteers were evidently born out of due time: three centuries 
ago there would have been more sympathy with that poetic 
susceptibility which breaks into sonnets on the lightest touch. 
Nowadays we have learnt that a sonnet—just because it is so 
easy to write in a fashion—is of all poetic forms that which 
most deserves the criticism passed by Horace on the mediocre in 
poetry. Any educated man can write a tolerable sonnet, but to 
produce a really fine one—worthy to rank with the best specimens 
of Spenser or Wordsworth or Matthew Arnold, not to speak of 
the unapproachable supremacy of Shakespeare—is to attain a 
lasting place in the anthologies. Few of the Elizabethans 
succeeded in doing so: out of seven hundred pages of verse in 
these volumes there are, perhaps, not more than a dozen sonnets 
—by Sidney and Drayton and Spenser—which still live in the 
memory of lovers of poetry. But they all have an historical 
interest, and Mr. Lee’s introduction is the best thing yet written 
on the early history of the sonnet in our literature. 








ERASMUS ON EDUCATION. 

Erasmus Concerning the Aim and Method of Education. By 
W. H. Woodward. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. net.) 
—Professor Woodward has given us here a very useful 
book. In these days, when not a few educational heresies 
are rampant, it is well to produce the testimony of one who 
had so much penetration and so much knowledge of man as 
had Erasmus. First we have a sketch of his life and work, 
eminently sensible and impartial. (It must be an error, surely, 
to say that Erasmus, in his visit to England in 1499, was “at 
home with More and Warham. The first introduction to Warham 
was in 1505, when he presented his translation of the “ Hecuba” 
to the Archbishop, and was not well pleased with the great man’s 
reception of it.) Chap. 2 is devoted to various characteristics 
of the great scholar, and chap. 3 deals specially with the views 
on education as set forth by Erasmus,—the methods of teaching 
to be pursued, the subjects of study, and, finally, the discipline, 
this last being a matter on which, thanks to the bitter experiences 
of his own early years, Erasmus had very decided views. 








Andrew Halliday Douglas: Five Sermons. With a Memoir by 
Charles Douglas, M.P. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The 
Memoir depicts for us an interesting personality. As a young 
man A. H. Douglas came mueh under the influence of Henry 
Drummond. The greater part of his active life was spent at Cam- 
bridge, where he filled a difficult position—he was the first pastor 
of the Presbyterian church—with great success. The year before 
his death he was appointed to a Professorship in Knox College, 
Toronto, his subject being “ Pastoral Theology, with Apologetics 
and Homilies.” This he held for one year only, dying in Edin- 
burgh in June, 1902. Of the five sermons, the most valuable is, 


we are inclined to think, that on the “ Word Made Flesh,” a well- 
balanced statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 








The New English Dictionary. (Clarendon Press. 5s.)—This 
instalment makes progress with the letter “R,” but not very far ; 
from “ reactively ” to “ree ” seems but a short step, taking in, as 
it does, only the beginning letters “rea (in part),” “ reb,” “ rec,” 
“red.” The part, however, contains three thousand and forty 
words and combinations, of which more than two thousand five 
hundred belong to the living language. Some of them are of the 
greatest interest; “reason,” “real,” “realm,” “rebel,” “ recant,” 
are obvious examples. The first of these occupies nearly seven 
columns for the substantive and one and a half for the verb. 
The etymologies are as interesting as usual. We wonder how 
many people are aware of the origin of a word familiar to every 
educated person,—“ ream.” 


The Fiscal Question in the United States. By G. Haven Putnam, 
Litt.D. (P..8. King and Co.)—The question in general is 
stated in this pamphlet, which was read before the Political and 
Economic Circle of the National Liberal Club, from the point of 
view of an American Free-trader. Mr. Putnam tells us in 
graphic language, with a directness of speech and a wealth of 
detail with which no one writing on this side could compete, 
how Protection actually works. That is a thing unknown to 


us. Some who hold the theory would be not a little staggered 


if they saw the practice. Here is a striking example. There is 
a great sugar combination in Maryland. One of the Senators 
from Maryland is known as the “Senator from Havermeyer” (a 
great sugar combination). Again, a small deposit of emery was 
discovered in Vermont. Vermont is a Republican State. The 
Republicans were in power, and a duty was promptly put on 
emery, previously free. “Every sempstress in the country had to 
contribute her farthings in order to enrich this small group of 
owners in Vermont.” Nickel was found in Pennsylvania, also a 
Republican State, and nickel was promptly raised to an artificial 
value. It is easy to see how readily politics may be degraded by 
tariff intrigues of this kind. The mere suspicion that such 
things are possible is a public disaster. 





A Russo-Chinese Empire. By Alexandre Ular. (A. Constable 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The writer devotes the greater part of his book 
to an encomium on Chinese civilisation, which, if we are to believe 
him, has successfully solved the problem of Communism. This 
subject disposed of, he proceeds to discuss the relations between 
Russia and the Manchu oligarchy which rules China, and the 
scheme which he attributes to these two confederates to incorporate 
within the Russian Empire Manchuria and the greater part of 
Northern China. The “yellow peril” our author sees in the 
future of this combination. From China will come the new 
civilisation, crushing the obsolete societies of the West, and 
Russia will supply the military force. Meanwhile a factor which 
our author does not duly take into account, Japan, is making 
itself felt. 


The Christian Faith in Japan. (S.P.G. 1s. 6d.)—This little 
volume contains a short description of Japanese society and 
life, of the past history of the country, of Buddhism and 
Shintoism, and finally of one side of Christian work among the 
people. The writer explains that limits of time and space compel 
him to write only about the activities of the Anglican Church. 
This is an interesting little volume which may well be referred to 
with profit. 


Alien Immigration. By Frederick Bradshaw, M.A., and Charles 
Emanuel,M.A. (Isbister and Co. 2s.6d. net.)—This is the third 
volume of the “ Pro and Con. Series,” Mr. Bradshaw arguing the 
case for restriction, Mr. Emanuel stating the case for the immi- 
grant. This method of dealing with the subject is bound to be 
useful; but it would certainly be presumption in the reviewer to 
attempt tosum up. We can only remark that there has been a 
continuous “alien immigration” into England during, and even 
before, historical times. The men of Kent (Cantium), longe 
imi Britannorum, were Belgian immigrants. 
Angles, Jutes, Danes, Normans followed; in a more peaceful 
fashion came other strangers, Flemings and French Huguenots 
Conspicuous among them. Often they were not weleome—the 
Flemings, in particular, were very unpopular—but on the whole 
we have profited vastly by this admixture. This preliminary 
consideration by no means settles the question, or even materially 
affects our judgment. But it predisposes one to the open mind. 
Of the two “ cases,” we will say little more than that they 
are full of matter which needs careful consideration. No 
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reader but must be profoundly affected by the details which Mr. 
Bradshaw gives about overcrowding in East London and its con- 
sequent evils. On the other hand, Mr. Emanuel gives us some 
striking facts about immigrant labour. The imports of cigarettes 
have ceased, we are told, since immigrants took to making 
them. Mr. Bradshaw uses a curious phrase re the boot trade. 
“Alien masters...... began to use machinery.” Why not? 
Have we got back to that stage of the industrial controversy 
when labour-saving machinery was denounced? In the same 
region of discussion we have an interesting statement by Mr. 
Emanuel about the price and quality of British and alien made 
shoes and boots. Here, again, the immigrant makes cheaper 
articles, which block the way against imports from abroad. But 
our readers must go to the book itself. 


At Scotland Yard. By John Sweeney. (Grant Richards. 6s. 
net.)—Mr. Sweeney was for twenty-seven years in the Metro- 
politan Police, and for nearly a score of these in the Detective 
Department. Here he gives us his experiences, and that in the 
simplest and most unaffected way. The first thing that strikes 
us is the unlikeness to the detective of fiction,—the preternaturally 
acute amateur whom Edgar Poe describes, or the famous profes- 
sional who figures in the pages of Conan Doyle. On the whole, we 
prefer the real thing, even though we are not harrowed with awful 
tales or excruciated with suspense. Yet Mr. Sweeney has hada 
part in some important affairs. He was in the thick of the dynamite 
epidemic, when to carry a handbag was almost to invite arrest. 
He has been told off to protect Royalty and distinguished visitors 
from abroad. He was on guard when M. Loubet came over here, 
and he draws an interesting comparison between him and 
the Kaiser :—“If the German Emperor was anywhere in one’s 
vicinity, somehow one could not help being aware of the 
fact. But President Loubet would pass in a very small crowd.” 
Among the interesting subjects on which Mr. Sweeney touches 
is the “Alien Question.” His opinion about these immigrants 
is neither wholly “pro” nor “con.” That there are many un- 
desirables among them he is certain; he is no less certain that . 
they have largely displaced the native population. But he has 
some good also to say for them. He makes some eminently 
sensible suggestions as to a special Department for dealing 
with them. 


The Naval Pocket-Book, By Sir W. Laird Clowes. (W. 
Thacker and Co. 7s. 6d.)—A most complete and handy little 
duodecimo is the ninth issue of this useful book. It is getting 
somewhat fat. The torpedo and submarine notes are most 
interesting, and the diagrams of ships neat and clear. It seems 
ungrateful, perhaps unwise, to suggest additions; but some 
remarks about coaling stations might be useful. The whole crux 
of oceanic warfare depends on the availability of coal, and plenty 
of it. One of Mr. F. T. Jane’s little black profile figures might 
perhaps add to the value of each vessel’s description—for the 
naval officer. 





Maurice Maeterlinck, and other Sketches of Foreign Writers. By 
W. L. Courtney. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—Somewhat more 
than a third of this volume is given to the criticism of Maeter- 
linck’s dramatic and other work. Mr. Courtney thinks that he can 
trace a progress “step by step towards a rational interpretation 
of the universe.” He sees it in The Buried Temple; he sees it, 
though less defined, in Monna Vanna. Certainly, we should 
agree, less defined. How unlike is this curious play to the sanity 
of Shakespeare! What an unlucky comparison it was that the 
Belgian’s injudicious admirer lit upon some years ago! The last 
play, Toyzelle, with its reminder of The Tempest, accentuates the con- 
trast. Maeterlinck disposed of, we have papers on J. K. Huysmans, 
Gabriele D’Annunzio (whose genius—and here Mr. Courtney 
seems disposed to agree with us—takes a form with which 
“our national temperament is out of sympathy”), Turguenieff, 
Tolstoi, Maxim Gorky, Dmitri Merejkowski, and Anton Tschekoff. 
And then, by way of dramatic contrast, we have a paper on 
“A Reactionary Statesman,” by whom is intended M. Pobie- 
donostzeff. The most notable thing about this statesman, “a 
man of affairs, a man of the world,” is his portentous ignorance 
of things outside his own country. He actually tells his readers 
that the Anglican Church has in every parish three buildings, in 
which High, Low, and Broad teachings are given by its ministers. 


The Shaikhs of Morocco in the Sixteenth Century. By T. H. 
Weir, B.D. (G. A. Morton. 6s. net.)—Mr. Weir gives us a glimpse 
into esoteric regions of Mahommedan thought. He puts into 
an English dress the thoughts and impressions of a certain 
writer of the sixteenth century, Ibn Askar, whom he describes as 
a “Moorish Boswell.” Ibn Askar was a mystic, and he wrote 
about mystics. It must be allowed that the kpok produces a 
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somewhat bewildering effect on its readers. Let any one take, by 
way of an example, the story of Ghazwanee, p. 65 seg. If he can 
see his way through that, he can see very far. We cannot 
attempt to analyse this curious volume, but that it shows the 
way into a very interesting region of human thought there can 
be no doubt. 


In the series of “ Black’s Guide-Books ” (A.and C. Black, 2s. 6d.) 
we have Black’s Guide to Scotland: East Central, Edited by G. E. 
Mitton. “East Central” means the two counties of Perth and 
Aberdeen. It is needless to say anything more of a series so 
well established in popular favour. 


Messrs. G. Bell and Sons publish in their “ Pocket-Book 
Classics” a delightful little edition of Verses, Translations, and 
Fly-Leaves, by C. 8S. Calverley (2s. net). Never, surely, was more 
fun and wit of the very highest quality to be purchased for this 
sum.—wWe have also received in Mr. Grant Richards’s series 
of “The Smaller Classics,” English Love Songs: an Anthology 
(6d. and 1s.) The selection ranges from ChaucertoTennyson. It 
is a very pretty little book, both within and without. 


New Epirion.—The History of the London Stage. By H. 
Barton Baker. (George Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This 
book, though purporting to cover the whole history of the 
London theatres from the days of Elizabeth onwards, is mainly 
concerned with the stage of the present day. Its arrangement 
and accuracy are defective, and, except for a few good anecdotes, 
and a few good reproductions of portraits of celebrated players, 
there seems to be very little in the book to have warranted a 
second edition. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
sciietbalniainasest 
Ashton (M.), Jezebel’s Husband: a Novel, er8vo .. 
Bell (Mrs, A.), Pierre: a Tale, cr 8vo ....... 
Bland (R. H.), Poems, 16mo 
Bodington (O. E.), Outline of the French Law of Ev. 
Bottome (P.), The Master Hope: a Novel, cr 8vo .. 
Chater (L.), In Lavender, er 8vo ...(Dent) net 
Collins (G. E.), The Brocklesby Hound ‘List, ‘1746: 1903, ‘Bv0.. (H. Cox) 15/0 
Collotype Facsimile and Type Transcript of an Elizabethan MS., folio 
(Longmans) net 84/0 

Crane (S.) and Barr (R.), The O’Ruddy: a Romance, cr 8vo (Methuen) 60 
Crashdw (R.), teow cr 8vo... (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Dorman (M. P.), History ‘of the British ‘Empire in the 19th Century, 

Vol. II., 1806-1825, 8vo (K. Paul) net 12/0 
Endowments of the University of Cambridge, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10,6 
Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and Lacadive Archipelago, Vol. II., 

Part III., folio ...... ..(Longmans) net 15/0 
Fraser (Mrs. H. ), The Slaking ‘of the Sword: a ‘Novel, ‘er 80 .. -(Methuen) 6/0 
Gasquet (J. R.), Studies Contributed to the Dublin Review, er 8v0 

(Art & Book Co. )net 4/0 

Gerard (E.), The Heron’s Tower : a Romance, er 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 

Gerothwohl (M. A.), Intermediate French Reader, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 
Gibson (W. R. B.), A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics, er 8vo 

(Sonnenschein) net 

.(Oliphant) net 


(Nash) 

(Dent) net 

Gay & Bird) net 
(Stevens & Sons) 
(Methuen) 


Gray (J. M.), Synthetic Bible Studies, 8v0 ........:..sceseeeee 
Haggard (C. P.), Louis XIV. in Court and Cam Hutchinson) net 
Hart (H.), The pea of Banking, 8vo . .. (Stevens & Sons) 
History of Queen Elizabeth, Amy Robsart, ‘and the Earl of Leicester, 4to 
(Longmans) net 
Holdsworth (A. E.), A Garden of Spinsters, cr 8vo (W. Scott) 
Isham (F. S.), Under the Rose, cr 8vo salah & Lock) 
Le Poer (J. P.), A Modern Legionary : a Novel, cr 8vo oa aan 
Long (J. L.), Sixty Jane: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ‘ Metbuen) 
Lovett (R. M.), Richard Gresham, cr 8vo ......... seeeeeees( Macmillan) 
Lulham (P. H.), Devices and Desires : Poems, cr 8vo ag. 'B. poe net 
MeNeile (A. H.), An Introduction to Ecclesiastes (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Mallik (M. C.), The Problem of Existence, 8vo (Unwin) 1 
Morris (J. E.), Little Guide to the North Riding of Yorkshire (Methuen) 
Nicolson’s Consono- Vowel Condenser, C, roy 8vo_ ............(W oe rm net 4: 
Padgett (L.), ee and District in Olden Time, er ave (Simpkin) net 
Senhouse (R. M. M.), Work and Labour, roy 8vo Sweet & Maxwell) 1 
South (R.). Sir Walter Raleigh : a Drama, cr 8vo .. * mea, net 
Stephens (R. N.), The Bright Face of Danger, cr 8vo . (N 
Tuite (H.), The Heart of the Vicar: a Novel, cr 8vo 
a. (S.), Hearts are Trumps: a Novel, cr 8vo . 
aller (M. E.), A Daughter of the Rich, er 8vo......... 
Windle (B. C. A.), Remains of the Prehistoric Age 
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LIBERTY SUMMER SALE 


TO-DAY 
And Following Days. 
Sale Catalegue 
Post-Free . . » 


REGENT ST., 


Inventors & jaomey ro 
NDON. 


of Artistic Wares & Fabrics 


LIBERTY & CO. (cris 
OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 











a 
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THIS DAY and until 16th inst. only, 
HAMPTON S are setting at 
CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS 


CARPETS, FURNISHING FABRICS, HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
LACE CURTAINS, CHINA, GLASS, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
EASY CHAIRS, &c,, all marked in plain figures at such reduced prices 
as will ensure clearance, 

For details of all these extraordinary Bargains, see Hamptons’ 
Illustrated Clearance Catalogue M 81, sent free on applicativn, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W., 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 





GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Phosphates are neces- 


CEREBOS SALT. 
sary to natural nourish- 
ment, and you get them 


CEREBOS SALT. 


in Cerebos Salt. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


ACCUMULATED FUND 0 £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS . eae than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing ross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
FUNDS IN HAND £2,535,800. 





The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 





No. 48 Grackcuurcu Strert, Lonpon, E.C. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’ 5, 67 Hatton GarpEn, LONDON. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60., LTD. 


Head Otfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


EstaBuisHEp 1824 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis Wiliam Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M,P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


8. 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, a 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
BT INSTITUTIONS o12200%b00. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 
London: 17 Kina Witt1am Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 





THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 


GLOVES. 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 


GLOVES. _ buttons. 
Qeailty B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free. 


1s. 11d., post-free.) 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiGMoreE STREET, W. 











GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 

ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


_ 


FIRE & accipent | 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
INSURANCE. Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 




















OR SALE—A FINE OLD OIL PAINTING, in 

splendid condition, by HOGARTH, representing a three-figure subject. 

A genuine bargain. Can be seen at any time between the hours of 9 a.m. and 

5 pn. * | eaaaated ADVERTISING OFFICES, 118-119 Newgate Street, 
mdon, 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW, with pleasant Residence in 
/ West of Scotland, WISHES ONE or TWO CHILDREN to BOARD 
with her one little girl aged six; would take entire charge of children of 


pirente residing abroad; references exchanged,—Mrs, B.,, Ward Hill, near 
aruham, Surrey. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
een” mene 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAGE cecccccccccccccccccccese £10 10 O | Narrow-Column ....ccccccccce £3 10 
HAM-POGG ccccccscesovccseee OB GEG CM secccceuseecicce Le 
Quarter-Page.,.cccccscscseee 212 6| Quarter-ColUMN.,..ccccocccoce O17 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ...ccccccccccees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..cocccccccesese L129 19 O 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 18s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 








Aeerorvsrine EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LUTON SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL (MIXED) 
AND EVENING INSTITUTION, 


This School and Institution will be opened at Luton, Beds., in September 
next and the Governors invite applications for the following appointments :— 


HEAD TEACHER.—The lady or gentleman appointed to this post will be 
required to enter upon the duties of the office not later than September Ist, 
1904. Commencing salary, £& 

SENIOR ASSISTANT MASTER.—An experienced teacher of Science and 
Mathematics, Commencing salary, £200. 

ASSISTANT MASTER.— Especially to teach Modern Languages (French 
and German), besides ordinary English subjects, Commencing salary, £200. 

ASSISTANT MASTER.—Especially to teach English and History. Com- 
mencing salary, £150. 

ASSISTANT MASTER,.—With special knowledge of Commercial subjects 
(Bookkeeping, Geography, Shorthand, &c.) Commencing salary, £150, 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS.—Qualified to teach Modern Languages, as well 
as ordinary English subjects. A knowledge of Botany and Domestic Science 
is desirable. Commencing salary, £130. 

Each of the above Assistant Teachers may be required to teach some 
Evening Classes. 

SCIENCE MASTER.—Chiefly for Evening work. Commencing salary, £150, 

ASSISTANT MASTER.—Especially qualified to take Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Classes in Engineering subjects, including Mathematics and Geometry. 
Chiefly for Evening Classes. Commencing salary, £150, 

Applicants for any of the above appointments must submit full particulars 
as to age, education, training, and experience, with copies of not more than 
four recent testimonials. Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Luton Secondary School,’”’ 
must be addressed to the Director of Education, Shire Hall, Bedford, and 
must be received not later than July 25th, 

FRANK SPOONER, 


Director of Education, 
Shire Hall, Bedford, 
July 4th, 1904, 


s  Receadhilalaatatntaincses COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. Applications (with testimonials) and stating 
the candidate’s age and antecedents, must be sent by the 23rd July, to the 
undersigned. 

Commencing salary £250 per annum, with travelling expenses on a scale 
fixed by the Committee. 

The Assistant Director of Education will be required to devote his whole 
time to the work, and to reside at or near Warwick. 

Personal canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from 

BOLTON KING, 
Director of Education. 





Education Office, Warwick, July Ist, 1904. 
{LY CATHEDRAL *RAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS of this SCHOOL are ready to RECEIVE NAMES of 
CANDIDATES for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP vacant at the end of the 
Summer Term, 1904. The School is intended to prepare for the Professions, 
the Civil Service, and for business, and also for the Universities. Testimonials 
must be sent in on or before Wednesday, July 20th, 

For further particulars apply to 

W. J. EVANS, Esq., Chapter Clerk, Ely. 

Ely, July Ist, 1904. 


ISHOP’S SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALISBURY.— 
LADY TEACHER REQUIRED to teach Science and some other 
subjects, and to open Boarding House for Girls in September. University 
degree or equivalent. Salary £100, with board and residence. Age about 30, 
—Apply Miss DOUGLAS, Godolphm School, Salisbury. 


NOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNI(, MANRESA 
\ ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.—The GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLI- 
CATIONS for the post of TEACHER of COOKERY, NEEDLEWORK, and 
DRESSMAKING,. Salary £90 per annum. - Memorandum of duties and forms 
of application may be obtained not later than Monday, July llth, from the 
SECRETARY. 

ORKSHIRE MOORS.—Suitable for party of bachelors 

or large family. TO LET, FURNISHED, for six weeks from July 30th, 

first-class HOUSE. Four reception, 10 to 12 bed rooms; large garden; two 

tennis lawns; excellent golf, fishing, otter hunting, cricket (private ground if 
desired) on edge of moors.—A. H. DAVIS, Likley, Yorks, 




















MmnO BE LET, Picturesque and Historic COTTAGE on 
borders of Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire. Six rooms, garden, very 

low rent; a mile and a half from station.—Apply SECRETARY, National 

Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 





rio LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, ane and comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire. . 


OR HEALTH and HOLIDAY in the NORTH 
RIDING.—Lavge, comfortable HOUSE, in high open position, ove-:- 
looking the Vale of Pickering, near Lastingham Moors. Garden, tennis, 
croquet. Beautiful scenery.—For terms apply MANAGERESS, The Hall, 
Appleton-le-Moors, Sinnington, R.S.0., Yorks. 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 
A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS, 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London ‘Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a year 
ee ae Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
rincipal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualitied and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, and to give personal attention and advice in 
every case calling for special consideration. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 

Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 





1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B, STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N\W. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College proyiding a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on 'Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualiiicationus for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 








HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E,. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 








ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(8ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 


s* 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies. 

Prospectus and School Ligt on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

This School will shortly be moved from Warrington to the buildings and 
large grounds known as the Darley Dale Hydro. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington, or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 15 acres of land in 

ine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers. 
iding; gymnasium.—For Prospectus apply to Miss S. CARR. 

RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life, Motto: “To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resétirce. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 

of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,”’ Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


WINIFRED'S, NOR 


For girls from seven years of age. 











T. NORTH FORELAND, | near 
Ne BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 
with dry, bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualitied staff. Good mental and physical training ; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received. Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils. 


T AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmere Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberaleducation. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 





TADWORTH, 


Qt MONICA’S, SURREY, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Langua 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Lang! 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Tees from 100 guineas per annum. . 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


| 
.QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Elucational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &ec, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French: 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH.— An EXAMINATION will TAKE PLACE on 
JULY 19th, 20th, 2ist, and 22nd for FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, which 
exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Names of candidates 
must be registered before July 12th. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER, A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate, 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 























Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint. 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 
S*: MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Gir! 
NORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 
L.A. London, with a competent Statf of Visiting and Resident Mistresses,— 
Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, 


ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Is. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
Loudon, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss KE. C, Roper, 





AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss &. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
S'TUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great a lvantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modera 
and Continental methous ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


AETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Heud-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 


ryHE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete. 
Prospectus on application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
E ALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 
(ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER). 
Warden—Miss H. M. STEPHEN. Fees for Board and Kesidence for the 
Session (33 weeks) from 36 to 50 guineas.—Applications to the WAKDEN. 


TT. ANDREWS UN. TY ERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
ith Title 4.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L,A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter: 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country, 
London Professors, reguiar visits to Town, Games. 





























| {\ASTBOURNE (BONN, MEADS).—A fully equipped 
PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, in beauti- 
| ful residence, close to Sea and Downs. Education on Modern lines, and every 
facility for advancement in Music and Languages. Physicalculture. Field for 
games.—Principals, Miss HILLIARD and Miss BARTON, 


| ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
| Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

Y SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Special advantages 

: for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford ond Cambridge Joint Board. 

| Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT aud Miss TARVER, 
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ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 


ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE. 
SESSION 1904-1905. 
The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of age ; those at 
the Institute, Technical College, Finsbury, for students not under 14 years of 
age. The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges are held in September. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of 
Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or from the Head Office 
of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Road, 8.W.) 
. A College for higher Technical Instruction for | Students not under 16 
preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chemical and 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College 1s a ‘School of the University 
of London” inthe Faculty of Engineering. Fee for a full Associateship Course, 
£30 per Session. Professors :— 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ... 





Electrical Engineering...... a ite, n, FBS, Past Pres 
Chemistry  .....sceeeseceeeeeee Kate . E, Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S. 
Mechanics and Math | ee O. Henrici, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.S, 





CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A Cellogo for Day Students not under 14 preparing to enter Engineering and 

Chemical Industries, and for Evening Students, Fees, £15 per Session for Day 


Students. Professors :— is eh : 
Physics and Electrical Engineering ... {5 f+ Myon Pon poses FBS» Prin- 


Mechanical Engineering and Mathe-\ wy palby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 





MALICS.......+ 00006 enscancions sevecoccvcetadesenses 
Chemistry .. ssamennshaisoets . RB. Meldola, F.RS., F.I.C. 
City and Gui f London Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 








UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 3rd. 
Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are offered for 
Competition annually in September. 

For particulars as to Entrance Scholarships, Special Classes for Preliminary 
Scientific M.B. (Lond.), Prospectuses of Medical aud Dental Schools, Regula- 
tions for Residence in the College, New Scheme for Payment of Composition 
Fees, ae, apply, personally or by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London 
Bridge, S.E. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. 
Good modern education; excellent Professors,—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


‘or Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
} — Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ENSTONE COLLEGE, STAFFS. 


A CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP open to Boys under 12 will be COMPETED 
for SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER,. 


a22es SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12ra and 13ru, 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ee AA SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

: open’ by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 

Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 

for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

’Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPIIS at 

sy BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
































RIV<AT E eS Uh Ek EO N. 


Messrs, RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 
hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 








ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 

_ With skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 

tire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 

gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists, intending Colonists,&c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd.—J, SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 

4 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
ined, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
rospectus to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ROMSGROVE 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 











SCHOOL, 





AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 30th. 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Founded 1584). 
A small Public School with moderate fees. 
The following additions undertaken within the last year will be formally 
— on Speech Day. Old School restored and fitted as a Reading Room and 
useum, ew Science buildings and Workshop. Large Gymnasium. 
Covered Fives Courts. 
For a Prospectus of the School containing particulars of the numerous 
Scholarships and Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible, as others, 

Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 

without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.— 
Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors: E, S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 

£39 will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL, London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2lst.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


FOUR “SEXEY” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th. 
D,. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER.— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 14th. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12ru and 13rn, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 
| I M.S. 
e 


‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 
For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


ERMANY.—REFINED HOME, with kind care and 

best Lessons from Professors in Music, Painting, and Languages, 
OFFERED to an ENGLISH GIRL. Moderate terms; English references.— 
Particulars given through Baroness H. VON SECKENDORFYF, Konigstrasse, 
Dresden N., Germany. 


IESBADEN.—Mrs. ALBISSER RECEIVES a few 
YOUNG LADIES of good family wishing to finish their Education 
abroad. Special facilities for the acquisition of Modern Languages. Music 
(Pianoforte, Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Ensemble playing). Practical 
lessons in Housekeeping. Tennis Court. First-class references given and 
required.—Full particulars from Mrs. ALBISSER, Ringkirche 4, Wiesbaden. 









































PAkENTS seeking HOME and EDUCATION for Children 
under 12.—Chancery Barrister’s Son and his Wife, resident in pretty 
15 years, are prepared to RECEIVE THREE CHILDREN of 


country cot 
erences given and required.—Box 532, WATSON’S, 6 Bouverie 


Street H.C. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Beautiful and healthy situation. 
Large garden, with tennis-court. Excellent tuition. Liberal table and home 
comforts. Best References (English and German).—Frau Dr. BROWN, Villa 
Flora, Godesberg (Rhine). 





DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 
in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 


eek, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 


A Tg Ds SE’ Bs, BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 





a Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
e Wi 
WALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset, 


references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 
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ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des es, 
Parc des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


RANCE. — Mlle). GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
EW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris, 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE L'ILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 


DW O.A TT O N. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ees See FoR SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The details required are: Age of pupil; 
locality preferred ; some idea of the fees to be paid. There is NO CHARGE 
for Prospectuses or advice. 

J. and J, PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central. 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 
London and on the Continent. 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. 8. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


RS. RICHMOND’S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, W. Hours ten to four.—For GOVERNESSES, House- 
keepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. In placing ladies Mrs. Richmond’s 
aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually suited and 
which shall be permanenut.—Prospectus on application. 


O HEADS of SCHOOLS.—Miss HOPE INTRODUCES 

qualified TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, LANGUAGE MASTERS and 

MISTRESSES, &c. No charge to Principals. Interviews. Ealing or Town.— 
8a The Mall, Ealing. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRE/+ %y, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey St.et, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ee a ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 
their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 
on application to Mr. E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 

YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 


MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 





















































Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 


Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success, 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S.,who destroyed pegue of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free), HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 








CO P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. 

















* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
Tuly 28 ............ | ‘ EMPRESS OF JAPAN’... Aug. 15] Japan. 
BUR. S cccccsccrcescce | MEA WEEMEA,  covccccsoorscocsonece AUMs 10 Australia, 





* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3, 
8.8, ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw) ....cseeere 7,550 t0n8 wee July 12 
8.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ............ 8,852 tons ......... July 19 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, 8. W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. ; 
DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. Leaving 
Hull July 23rd to August 4th. 
£10 108. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. September 7th, 
Following the route taken by His Majesty after the Coronation, 
£5 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 ro £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 


Apply BOOTH &.S, CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 

















EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

ro of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 

Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 








OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T, Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1848; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1447, &e. Complete list, post free, — 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. — Highest Prices Paid for First 


Editions of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Freer; Presenta- 





' tion copies of esteemed Authors; Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Alken, 


Rowlandson. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased or ex- 
changed, Catalogues free.—-HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, Birmingham, 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Ali the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&e. New choice Bindings 





| for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





i OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE. 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s Annual Complete 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, Post-free, 
H, J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 
is the best Sccond-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48. and 10s, 
each for any odd nymbers; £5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Pojm Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaff's 
Flore et Zephyr, 183); The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, 1st ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 
80s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1868; Romola, 8 vols,, 1863; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1342; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£5 for Poems by Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 
1813; £20 for Collection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843. All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, 
Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDG..........0.0£10,401,149, 

















FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES, 

For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses during the preseut Quinquennium, 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL.—CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 








Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives, 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 





For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s, 2d, 













So BmIe ts 
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BUDGET, 1904, NO ADVANCE 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For th 


those who desire 
the best of things 


SWASHBUCKLER #22," 6/8 1/11 2 
BOARDMAN’S = fizz 7/4 2/1 
THE CHAIRMAN 22:5, 7/4 2/1 i 
TOURNAMENT 9°22." 8/- 9/3, 2 
WASSAIL Medim fe Q/a 9/6 ert 
INDIAN FAKIR = A222! 10/= 2/9 mi | vores: 


bacco. 


NOTE Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
° ’s study and experience 


the most exacting palates. A lifetime 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 


sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


Manchester. 


MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT, 


45 Market Street, 


BANKERS: 


PRICE LIST, Send Jd. stamp for Booklet. 


fascinating 
to 


IN PRICES OF 


e use of 


Sample MILD 
Per Ib, ¥% Ib. tin, 


6d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON 


ITS OWN MERITS, 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MEDIUM 
4id. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/6. 








WHITEWAY’S 
DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


Highest Medical Recommendation for Gout, Rheumatism. 





As supplied many members Royalty; Exclusively to House of 
by Appointment to House of Commons; 
Restaurant, Savoy, Claridge’s, Berkeley, &c. 


to Princes 





“Guarantees brands and publishes analysis.’”"—St. James’s Gazette. 
** They are absolutely pure and well matured.”—Sketch, 





Sample Cases selected Sweet, Medium, Dry, or either :— 
2 doz. champagne quarts or 3 doz. pints, 21s.; or half quantity, 
10s. 6d., bottles and cases included. Casks, 6 gallons, 10s, 6d., or 
14 gallons, 21s. ; casks lent three months free, 


All carriage paid. 


WHITEWAYS, The Orchards, Whimple, Devon ; 
or 22 and 23 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.W. 


TELEPHONE 173 HOP, 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


of 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital ......ssssesserseseeeeeeee-£14500,000 
Reserve Fund .........sccssseseerceeeeeeee£1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made, 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PENS. 


“GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 














Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EpIToR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE NATIONAL UNIONIST. 
An Appeal for United Action on the part of Unionist 
Free-traders, 
By S. HUTCHINSON HARRIS, 


PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
By S. HUTCHINSON HARRIS, 
Price of each, 1s. net. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions, 
JULY, 1904 
ConTENTS. 

The Use of Ritual in Missionary Churches. By the 
Bishop of Zanzibar. 

Easy Reading for Illiterate Chinese. By MissC. F. 
Gordon-Cumming. 

The Aliens Question. By Bishop Montgomery, 
Secretary of the S.P.G. 

The Peoples of India and Christianity. 
Smith, C.LE., LL.D. 

The Buddhist Revival in Ceylon. By the Rev. 
G. B, Ekanayake. 

Worship in a Chinese Joss-House. By Canon Bean- 
lands. 

Missions of the Assyrian Christians. By the Rev, 


A. H. Lang. 
Problems of the London Ghetto. By the Rev. J.B 
Rust. 
Editorial Notes. 
Eeviews. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W 
ONE SHILLING NET. 


By George 


———ae 





A BOOK FOR PARENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—3s. 6d. net. 


“CAREERS FOR OUR SONS.” 


Giving Clear Information 
about all the Openings of Professional and 
Commercial Life, 

By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon., 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School. 
With a Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. the 
SPEAKER, 


Post-free from the Publishers: 
CHAS. THURNAM and SONS, Carlisle, 
Also through all Booksellers, net, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
eane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 


LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of Art 
by the Autotype Permanent Process. 





Amongst the numerous Publications may be mentioned :— 

SELECTIONS from the National Gallery (London), The Wallace Col- 
lection, The Tate Gallery, The Walker Art Gallery (Liverpool). 

DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN from the Royal Collection, Windsor Castle, 
SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART from various Collections. 
ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 

Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 


Full Particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable ‘Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART ae, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
| from Two Guineas per annum, 


One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (tor | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | 3 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN 

per annuum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SUBPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, IT ALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON: 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSUnANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


369 Strand) payable to 














Cheques (and fPost-Office Orders 


“ John Baker.” 


——— 


A NEW DOG BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 
AND ILLUSTRATOR OF ‘A DOG DAY.’ 


THE SNOB. 


By WALTER EMANUEL. 
With many Full-Page Illustrations by CECIL ALDIN, 


Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE—The narrative of a fluffy 
dog whose career was blighted by the unfashionable length of hig 
tail. He should have taken pattern by Mr. Emanuel, who leaves 
us with a strong desire for more, and the same may be said of 
Mr. Cecil Aldin’s effective illustrations,” 





N.B.—SUBSCRIBERS TO “THE TIMES” can obtain 
this book on the same terms as other people. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN INTERESTING GENEALOGICAL WORK. 
Large 8vo, printed in tasteful manner and suitably bound, 7s. 6d. 


A LIST OF EMIGRANT MINISTERS TO 


AMERICA, 1690-1811. For the Use of the Genealogist, Biographer, Topo- 
grapher, and Church Historian, Compiled, with Notes, 25 GERALD 
FOTHERGILL. 

The author of “A List of Emigrant Ministers to America” has made a 
compilation of over twelve hundred names of ministers and schoolmasters 
who received the King’s Bounty of twenty pounds towards the cost of their 
passage to America, 


In small 4to, bound in cloth, ge a and profusely Illustrated, 


. net. 


DUNSTABLE: its een and Surroundings, 


By Worrtuineton G. Situ, F.L.S., F.A.L, F.R.S.A. Ireland, &c. 


In foolscap 8vo, parchment cover, 2s. 6d. 


THE EPIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES: a 


Simple Account of the “ Divina Commedia,’”” By A Lover or Dante, 


NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s, 


THE VICAR’S MISTAKE. By H. Har 


GREAVES. 
“There is in it an entertaining admixture of rustic humour and pathos, in 
short, a great deal of human nature,”"—Scotsman. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. ,2UtY. 


2s. 6d. net. 
A NATIONAL POLICY. Sipyney Wess. 
FIRST GARDEN CITY: A REPLY. THe CuatrMANn OF THE CoMPANY. 
RELIGION AND REVELATION: ANOTHER VIEW. Rev. A. L. Litier, 
THE NEUTRALITY OF CHINA. A. M. Latter. 
THE LESSON OF THE PAST. Hon. Bertrand RvsSsELL, 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. J. A. SPENDER. 
TOWARDS THE TRUTH. Go.pwin Situ. 
MR. MEREDITH'S POEMS. G,. M. Treve.ran. 
THE FRENCH SOLDIER-BOY. C. B. PrercivaL, 
THE AMERICAN bag C. Howe. 
DE MORTUO. F. R. 
HERBERT SPENCEIY'S “AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
OTHER REVIEW: 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 


THE LIFE HEREAFIER. 
8vo, 2s.; foolscap 8vo, 1s, 6d., post-free. 
HEAVEN and its WONDERS, and HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

EvizaBETH BARRETT BROWNING said :—‘‘ To my mind the only light that has 
been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. It explains 
much that is incomprehensible.” 

London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


Price 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d, 
THE BOOK OF GENESIS TREATED 
AS AN AUTHENTIC RECORD. 


Part III.—FROM THE DEATH OF NOAH TO THE CALL OF ABRAM. 
By the Rev. GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.A. 


THE CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





W. H. Hupsox. 
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MACMILLAN AND 60.’ LIST. 


Important New Work on Manchuria. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


“Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s book may be pronounced to be the most 
complete and illuminating that has yet appeared on the Russian occupation of 
Manchuria....... He has marshalled his facts with the utmost skill, so that the 
subject grows under his hand, and is never fora moment dull.”—Daiuy News. 


"WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Professor BALDWIN Spencer, C.M.G., M.A., F.B.S., and F. J. GInuen, 
Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the Aborigines, Authors of ‘‘ The 
Native Tribes of Central Australia.” With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 
21s. net. : 











ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emity 


Law1ess. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


The Right Hon. CHARLES BOOTH’S 
GREAT WORK ON LONDON, 


New and Uniform Edition, 17 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. per vol., 
or £3 10s. the complete set. 


LIFE AND LABOUR OF THE PEOPLE. 


Illustrated with 20 large Coloured Street Maps, numerous Sketch Maps 
and Charts, and a Map showing the Churches, Schools, and Public-houses, 


*,* Full Prospectus sent post-free on application. 
TWO POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
The Queen’s Quair; 


or; 
The Six Years’ Tragedy. 








By 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


By 
The Crossing. WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Author of “ The Crisis,” “Richard Carvel.” 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 37 Maps and Plans, Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 





By Canon Hensley Henson. 
THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE, and other 


Sermons (1902-1904). With a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, By 
H. Henstey Henson, B.D., Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY DAYS AT UPPINGHAM UNDER 
EDWARD THRING. 


By An Oxtp Bor. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


2s. 6d. net, 








JULY, 1904. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By A. B. C. &c. 

PRUSSIA AND POLAND. By JOSEPH DE KOSCIELSKI, Member of the 
Upper House of the Prussian Diet. 

“WARP AND WOOF.” By H. J. TENNANT, M.P. 

MILTONIC MYTHS AND THEIR AUTHORS. By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 

TZU-HSI, EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA. By PEKING. 

THE, FEEDING OF THE YOUNG. By Mrs. EARLE, Author of “ Pot- 
ourri.” 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

GOT ANNE COSTA—HIS LIFE AND ART. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 

rs, Ady), 

THE CRISIS IN THIBET. By E. JOHN SOLANO. 

THE LUXEMBOURG: its Inhabitants and Associations. By the Hon. Mrs, E. 

STUART WORTLEY. 

COBDEN AND COBDENISM. By L. J. MAXSE, 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Published by the Proprietor at 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


How TO REGAIN HEALTH, AND LIVE 100 YEARS, 
Fourth Edition, 








Translated from the Italian of Lewrs Cornaro. 


JOHN LONG’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


A WOMAN OF BUSINESS. ™'* 6ffritus. 
MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE. gicuazp mansu. 
MALINCOURT KEEP. 
THE LONELY CHURCH. 
A FOOL WITH WOMEN. 
A TASTE OF QUALITY. E. 8. RORISON. 
MONSIEUR LE CAPITAINE DOUAY. 
S. C. COMSTOCK. 

IN THE RED DAWN, 
THE HEART OF THE VICAR. 
THE GIRL IN GREY. 
A SOLDIER AND A GENTLEMAN. 

J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD. sidross. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MISS CASS. 
HEARTS ARE. TRUMPS. 
LOVE AND LIARS. 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 
FERGUS HUME. 


FRED WHISHAW, 


J. E. MUDDOCK. 
HUGH TUITE, 


CURTIS YORKE. 


G. W. 
APPLETON. 
SARAH TYTLEB 


ALICE M. DIEHL 





London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


T. FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


The FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION of 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S New Novel, 


A BACHELOR IN ARCADY, 


to be published on July 15th, is already largely over-subscribed. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF EXISTENCE. 


Its Mystery, Struggle, and Comfort in the Light of Aryan 
Wisdom. 


By MANMATH C. MALLIK. Demy 8vo, 10s. €d. 


This book seeks to indicate the method by which the mystery of life may 
be solved. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations, 
Popular Edition, cloth, 6s, net. 

















New 





Mr. UNWIN is issuing a New Popular Edition of the 
Works of Mark Rutherford. 
Each volume crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s, net. 
MARK RUTHERFORD'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 
THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE, 


OLD TIMES AND NEW. 


By J. GEORGE TETLEY, D.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HARRY FURNISS AT HOME. 


Told and lilustrated by Himself. 
1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


MOTHERHOOD: a Novel. 
By L. PARRY TRUSCOTT. 6s. 
FIRST NOTICE.—“ There is no doubt that the author has created one of 


those rare storics which, growing straight as a pine out of the soil of a strong 
idea, leave on the mind the impression of finished and permanent beauty.” 

















1s. 2d., postal order or stamps. 
Editor, C, F, CARPENTER, Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 


T, FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER AND 60.’S LIST. Price Gd. Weekly, 


CONTENTS 
THIRD IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) 
OF MISS MAUD’S NEW VOLUME. OF TO-DAYS ISSUE OF 


Notice.—4 7H/RD IMPRESSION of 
MY FRENCH FRIENDS, “The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


by CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 

Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” ON SALE NOW. 
“ The Rising Generation,’ &¢., crown 8vo, 
6s., 7s now Ready. BIRD LIFE AND RAILWAYS. 


Vanity Fair.—‘*‘MY FRENCH FRIENDS’ is, if anything, brighter, wittier, THE UNIVERSITIES AND HENLEY. 


and a —— ee successful volume of last year Miss Maud’s 
book is a thing to be grateful for.” 
Daily News.—* Rarely does the reviewer have the good fortune to light on so WATCHING THE WEATHER. 


delightful a volume.” 
HOLIDAYS INLAND. By C. J. Cornisu. 


A NOVEMBER CRY. A BOOK OF GOLFING VERSE. By J. A. 7 


By FRANCES G. BURMESTER, Bramston. 
Author of “ John Lott's Alice.” Crown 8vo, 6s. THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. 


Outlook.—* The scene of this story is laid on an Essex farm managed by two 


ladies who are all in all to each other The story, which is at times quite EGGING ON FLAMBORO’ HEAD. By OXLEY 


tragic, ends happily in a double marriage.” 
GrasHam, M.A. 


THE SOVEREIGN POWER. LORD ILCHESTER’S SWANNERY. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON, | oRNAMENTS FOR THE GARDEN. 


Author of ‘‘ The Bonnet Conspirators.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Outlook.—A stirring tale of the days when Napoleon was dr ing of th 
——_ .. poteom was ceeaming of %8° | SOME PRETTY PEONIES. 
Dundee Advertiser.—“ One lays the novel aside with regret, for its personages 


end ecenes are singularly feacinating.” THE PICTURESQUE AND THE PRACTICAL IN 


JOSHUA NEWINGS: “™,The,Love WEEK-END COTTAGES. 


By G. F. BRADBY. crown sro, 6s. THE AMERICAN LIGHT-HARNESS HORSE. 
Daily Mail.—‘‘ There is an original humour in Mr, G, F. Bradby’s ‘ Joshua HOUNDS AND HORSZS AT PETERBOROUGH. 
Newings’.......[t is very enjoyable.” 
——- GOODWOOD’S NEW GLORIES. 
Londen: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. A MORNING'S STALK. By “ Gowers * 


GAY & BIRD’S LIST. | GR0USE PRosPEcts. 


eceeenentereeete WHICH IS THE BEST CLUB-RIFLE ? 
VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY, 18s. each net. 


A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY CAREER OF INTER-REGIMENTAL POLO. — An Extraordinary 
NAPOLEON. Semi-Final. 


By THEODORE A. DODGE, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army, Author of 
‘Great Captains,” ‘‘ Alexander,” ‘‘ Hannibal,” ‘Cesar,’ ‘‘ Gustavus 


Adolphus,” and ‘‘ A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.” 
In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 620 pages in each, fully Illustrated, cloth, gilt 
top, 18s. net per vol. Vols. I. and II., covering the period from the Opening of 
the French Revolution to the Treaty of Tiltsit, 1807, Now Ready. Vols. III. 


and IV. next year. m 
Napoleonic biography comprises several thousand volumes, yet there is no Prizes for Solvers Value £37. 
one work in any language vipers goes red oe ee side of Napoleon’s 
career as fully as the present volumes. ol. Dodge has taken great pains to 
uip himself for this work, and has been living abroad, where he could view Can you Solve this Acrestic ? 
the battlefields and have all sources of information at hand. He has paid 
special attention to the letters and orders written by Napoleon himself, and 
ies carefully studied the statements of the original authorities from a geo- ACROSTIC No. 98—FIRST OF A NEW QUARTER. 


graphical and topographical point of view. The maps which he uses, therefore, 3 ‘ 
are peculiarly serviceable in bringing before the eye the battles and campaigns To ease our brains (or what for them we’ve got O !) 
described in the text. In these two volumes there are considerably over 100 No “first ” Acrostics—“ second” is our motto 

charts and maps, in addition to a valuable collection of some 130 portraits, ‘ 
including 14 of Napoleon, and more than 100 cuts of uniforms and arms of the I. 

period. Left in Pandora’s box, we’re told, 


Size 10} in. by 7} in., pp. 546, art cloth, gilt top and side, 31s. 6d. net; To cheer poor mortals, young and old. 
postage, 8d, 
II 


STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA. With blue-black tresses streaming in the wind; 


From Colonial Times to the Present Day. By Henry W. Desmonp * 
and HERBERT CROLY. With 150 Half-tone Plates from Photographs. Chained to a rock, for monster dread to find, 
*,* Among the modern Stately Homes will be found the Town and Country i 
Residences of America’s chief millionaires. a 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus post-free. This riddle to be guessed is meant; 


Or coat of arms, a name anent. 




















JUST PUBLISHED.—5s. net; postage, 4d. 

THE CULT OF THE CHAFING DISH. ‘ a 
By Frank ScuLorsser. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, with Decorated Title-page, | What Nelson said was England’s expectation 
Head and Tail Pieces and Binding by May Sanpurim. Cloth, gilt top, | From every man—no matter what his station 





5s. net. 
The Chafing Dish is becoming very popular in this country, and this 
is the only work containing suitable recipes. Besides these very useful 
recipes, the volume contains gastronomic anecdotes, curiosities, and many 


quaint conceits in connection with table lore. TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


Outlook.—‘* An amusing and instructive book.” 


Mrs. C. E. Humpury concludes a page notice in London Opinion :—“ And 
his chapters on Salads and Sauces are worth their weight in gold. His recipe tT : ” 
for maturing ceap claret is an easy one, and inexpensive.” | e 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 6s. 


6s. 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM. is a Spendid Budget of Good Reading for all 


By Mrs, WIGGIN. its . . 
FIVE EDITIONS (14,00) SOLD OUT. AND ANOTHER 200 NOW Lovers of Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits. 
BEADY. 120,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN AMERICA, ORDER IT NOW 

ar Pe 4 








London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, P : 
(Agency for American Books.) Price Gd., at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 
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5. C. Brown, Langham, & Co., Ltd. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just published, 


THE MAKING OF A MAN. 


By E. H. LACON-WATSON, 


Extracts from the First Reviews: 
“ is powerful, its author has an insight into human nature not 
1 meee among the novelists and writes with an accomplished and 
imaginative art.”—Scotsman. 
9, “A very good piece of work,...... stronger and more mature than Mr. 
Watson's earlier works.”—Morning Leader. : ‘ 
3. “A powerfully written story, remarkable for its unconventionalit, » - 
_ 00k. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just published. 


THE MARVELLOUS EXPERIENCE 
OF JOHN RYDAL. 


By EDWARD SCOTT. 


“In this powerful novel, when the reader once begins to follow the hero’s 
curious career he is reluctant to put the book down until the ultimate issue is 
reached.”—Nottingham Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just published, 


THE HOMEBUILDERS. 


By KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN. 


“ Having finished the story, one is moved to turn back to the beginning and 
enjoy it once more,” —Glasgow Herald. . : 

“<The Homebuilders’ is indeed a collection of stories of deep human 
interest and high artistic merit.’’— To-Day. 





Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. [Just published, 


HOW TO DEAL WITH 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


By MARY HIGGS. 


“This book is a genuine effort to solve the great problem of the unemployed 
by scientific methods, and deserves universal study and agen > 
—To-Day. 





16mo, cloth, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. net, 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
A GRANDFATHER. 


By GEO. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. 
Selected by LUCY CRUMP. 


"Rarely, I think, have I read such charming letters written by any man to 
children,”’—To-Day. 


HAWTHORNE CENTENARY. 


THE HANDY VOLUME EDITION OF 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S 
ROMANCES. 


Cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s, 6d, net. 

“A daintier edition of the New England romance writer it would be difficult 
to hope for.”—Pall Mall, 

This Edition consists of 14 volumes of about 300 pages each. The volumes are 
4in. by 6in. and about 4 in. thick. Each contains a frontispiece. A special 
feature is the editorial work of Professor Katherine Lee Bates, of Wellesley 
College, who has contributed a critical introduction to each volume. The 
Introductions tell interesting details about the Author’s Life at the time the 
Romances were written, and taken tugether, give an excellent picture of the 
great writer at his desk. Professor Bates has made a close study of Haw- 
— manuscripts and first editions, and is peculiarly fitted for this editor- 

x ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 

VOLUME I. The Scarlet Letter. 

VOLUME MII. The House of the Seven Gables, 
VOLUME III. A Wonder Book. 

VOLUME IV. Tanglewood Tales. 

VOLUME V. The Snow Image. 

VOLUME VI. The Blithedale Romance, 
VOLUME VII. Twice Told Tales, I. 

VOLUME VIII. Twice Told Tales, ITI. 

VOLUME IX. Mosses from an Old Manse, I. 
VOLUME X. Mosses from an Old Manse, II, 
VOLUME XI, The Marble Faun, I. 

VOLUME XII. The Marble Faun, II, 

VOLUME XIII, Fanshawe. 

VOLUME XIV. Grandfather's Chair.—Biographical Stories, 





78 New Bond Street, W., and 47 Great Russell Street, W.C., 





From BLACKWOODS ' List 








BLACKWOOD FOR JULY. 


IN GREAT WATERS. By Atrrep Nores. 

JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Karuerine Crecrt THURSTON, 

A PLEA FOR LANDLORDS. By Rosert Farguuarsoy, MP, 
THE WOOING OF A SERIOUS MAN. By L. M.M,. 

A SPRING TRIP IN MANITOBA. By Cuas. Hansurry-WILLIAMs, 


THE AFRICAN COLONY. 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY. By G. F, Macuvny. 


PROFESSOR BAIN. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE BACHELOR. By J. K. 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 
THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—I. 


By 0. 


Tue Buockinc oF Port ArtHur—A GLIMPSE AT THE “ Baran "—THE 
Race rok Pincranc—River-Figutine—THueE SacriFice or O’TerRv San. 





WELLINGTON 


Personal Reminiscences of the First 
Duke of Wellington. With Sketches 
of some of his Guests and Contempor- 
aries. By the late Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Chaplain-General. 

lds, net. 


“Mr, Gleig lived for many years on 
terms of friendship with the Duke of 
Wellington. ..... His book has an 
authentic value which we do not 
always associate with reminiscences,” 

—Spectator, 





**Rich in material of wide human Interest.” 


BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA: 


A Retrospect, 


By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, 


Hon. D.C.L. (Oxford), LL.D. (Glasgow and Edinburgh), Litt.D. (Dublin), 
Professor (Emeritus) of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 


Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





THE NEW BOOK OF 


mmmmmm 
DWH 
000000 
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mmmmmm 


SCOTTISH HUMOUR. 


By 
HUGH FOULIS 
(The Looker-On), 


ERCHIE. 


1s. net. 


Oo00000 
x{iIrIicgccg 
mmmmm 


Now on Sale Everywhere. 





THE 
CREAT PROCONSUL. 


By 
SIDNEY C. GRIER, 
6s. 


“All the characters are drawn with 
skill and elaboration; and the book 
has all the attraction of an immense 
picture that will stand the most in- 
tense scrutiny. It is worthy of praise, 
both as an account of Hastings’s 
career, and as a successful attempt to 
reproduce in style and feeling the 
manners of the eighteenth century.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 





CARMISCATH. 


By 
J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
6s. 


GARMISCATH is a New Novel by 
the Author of ‘‘ The Lunatic at Large.” 

“Mr. Clouston reaches a standard 
altogether higher than he has yet 
attained, and shows at the same 
time a reserve of strength, ready, it 
may be hoped, for the books that are 
to come.”—Scotsman, 





THE KING'S FOOL. 


MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
6s. 


“As refreshing as is the sound, 
sight, and taste of some clear spring, 
bubbling forth in an arid land.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 





SOULS IN BONDACE. 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


6s. 


“ A book to be read.” 
—African World. 
*‘ Rich in striking character.” 
—Vanity Fair. 
The amazing thing about this real 
life study is its reality.”—Daily News. 
“There is a strength and concentra- 
tion in this story which arrest the 
reader at the outset, and never cease 
to exert their spell to its close.” 
—Spectator, 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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“THE STATIST’S” 
ALL ABOUT ASSURANCE 






































(A. A. A”) 
$ 
THE ROYAL ROAD 0 an accurate knowledge of where the best results 
are to be obtained is to be found in “ALL ABOUT ASSURANCE,” 
Written expressl: to supply an undoubted want, to save the busy man’s time, 
and to bring out every practical point assurants want to know. ’ 
NO ONE should enter into a contract with a Company, whether to pay an annual 
sum for life or for a number of years, without consulting | 
gr 
“ALL ABOUT ASSURANCE.” | 
Fr 
The comparisons shown will put money in your pocket. : 
spl 
Its possession provides you with a mass of information, ably condensed, compactly be 
arranged, and thoroughly brought up to date. It is indispensable to you. 9 
AT A GLANCE you have the history, position, and prospects of each Company, T 
so arranged that all may grasp the essential data. Fi 
LIFE, FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, AND GENERAL jj] . 
INSURANCE are all dealt with in so striking a manner as to point : se 
the index finger to the strength or the weakness of each Company. | 
IN “ALL ABOUT ASSURANCE” you will glean in ten minutes more information “ 
: ; : ; : 'Na 
than you will obtain from three months’ examination of official documents. aa 
It is a remarkable production from the fact that there is no waste of space, i wr 
that it is devoid of technicalities, and that it covers the whole range of 
Insurance. 
AR 
FURTHER, Insurance Shares are good investments. The book will show you 7 4 
which have the greatest value. gs 





THE HANDIEST BOOK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT ASSURANCE |}: 
(““A. A. A.’?) 


215 pages, crown 8vo, bound in limp, and handy for pocket use, 


2/6, by post 2/9. 











Address, the Publisher. THE STATIST, 51 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
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NEW ROMANCE BY WM. E. FRANCIS. 


SPECTATOR.—“ There is a great deal of charm in Mrs, Francis Blundell's story of country life in the early eighteenth 
century... The character-drawing is good and forcible, making the persons of the drama much more living than 
characters drawn in the twentieth century, and supposed to live in the eighteenth, usually are. Altogether, ‘Lyche 
gate Hall’ Is a very pleasant and well-written story.” 


LYCHGATE HALL: 4 Romance. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


Crown $8vo, 6s. 










































This is a Romance of the days of Queen Anne, differing from most works dealing with the period in that it concerns itself largely with 
country life, and describes many quaint rural customs gathered from the contemporary diary of a North Country squire. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“*Lychgate Hall’ is extremely well worth reading,” “Mrs. Francis Blundell’s new book tells a good tale and tells it well.” 
GRAPHIC. WEEK’S SURVEY. 
“We must content ourselves with recommending ‘ Lychgate Hall’ as a * An excellent romance....... We have not told the story, nor do we intend 


work in which one of the best of our novelists has successfully broken fresh | to do so, but the reader will find it full of interest and excitement, wonder 
ground.” and pathos, character and truth.” 


WORLD. GENTLEWOMAN. 

“It is not too much to say that the writer who is still known as ‘M. E. * An attractive romance full of clever touches of country life and character, 
Francis’ has delighted-her readers anew with every book they have received | »nq including a very lively and exciting interest in the mysterious personality 
at her hands....... Her new book is no exception to the rule. In it she goes | of » handsome gentleman.” 
back to Lancashire, and her hero—a Lancashire lad of twenty—iells his own 
story. A delightful story it is, both as to manner and matter....... The atmo- NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 
sphere of that simpler and more leisured age surrounds the reader wholly, ** A fascinating romance of the eariy part of the eighteenth century.......The 
and adds only another charm to a book which must give keen delight to those | literary quality of the writer’s work is as good as the construction of the plot 
who do and to those who do not as yet know the delicate and finished art of | is ingenious, and the pictures of rural life—such as the ceremony of the 
‘M, E. Francis.’” ‘ flowering’ of the marl-pit—are vividly drawn.” 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE MANOR FARM. Crown 8v0, 6s. PASTORALS OF DORSET. Will 8 IIlustra- 
tions. rown 8vo, 6s. 
FIANDER’S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


CHRISTIAN THAL; a Story of Musical Life. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. NEW BOOK by the Author of ‘*‘ My New Curate.” 
MR. W. E. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. NEW BOOK by the Author of *‘My New Curate.” 


’ NEW BOOK by the Auth f “Luke Del ” 
(NATURE'S GOMEDIAN, | EW BOOK ty the Author of "Luke Damoge” 
“LOST ANGEL OF A 


“We who frankly take pleasure in our Norris have found ourselves in 


‘Nature’s Comedian,’as we expected, in the best of good company, among 8s. 6d. ” 
delightful and amusing people, while cultured ease and a singular felicity of R Ul N E D P A RADISE. 
style give to the book the special and distinctive charms which this author's ° 

work always offers in profusion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. A Drama of Modern Life. 





am 
By the Very Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., 


VOLUME FOR 1903 NOW READY. Anthien'sh “teeta Cinna “hamden 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 








A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1903. 
Jago THEKLA, and other Poems, 
*,* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1902 By STEPHEN HUGHES-GAMES. 
can still be had, 18s. each. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





: NORTHUMBERLAND MANUSCRIPTS. 
COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE AND TYPE TRANSCRIPT OF AN 
ELIZABETHAN MANUSCRIPT 


Preserved at Alnwick Castle, Northumberland, 
Transcribed and Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by FRANK J. BURGOYNE, 
Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. 
With 90 Full-page Collotype Facsimiles, and 4 other Illustrations, royal 4to, £4 4s. net. 


Contents.—Of Tribute, or giving what is due. By Francis Bacon.—Of Magnanimitie. By Francis Bacon.—Advertisement touching private censure. By 
Francis Bacon,—Advertisement touching the controversies of the Church, By Francis Bacon.—Letter to a French gentleman touching the proceedings in 
England in Ecclesiastical causes. By Francis Bacon.—Speeches for a Device presented A.D. 1595. By Francis Bacon.—Speech of the Earl of Sussex.—Letter 
from Sir Philip Sidney to Queen Elizabeth on her proposed marriage to the Duke of Anjou.—Leycester’s Commonwealth, 


*,* Only 250 Copies printed, Prospectus sent on application. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, AMY ROBSART, AND THE EARL OF 
LEICESTER. 


Being a Reprint of the Scarce Historical Work entitled “Leycester’s Commonwealth,” 1641. 
Edited by FRANK J. BURGOYNE, 
Librarian of the Lambeth Public Libraries. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* Only 500 Copies printed, Prospectus sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 


IPOSOSSSSSSOOOSOSSOSOHOOOSOSOOOOOOOOSD 


A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. Translated 
from the French of ALEXANDRE ULAR. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The materials for this study have been collected by M. Ular during a long 
sojourn in China and a return journey by way of Siberia. In all the important 
and immediate problems of the Far East it is desirable that Englishmen 
should weigh ant consider well the views M. Ular propounds in this book, 
supported as they are by a thorough knowledge of Bussian and Chinese 
diplomacy and methods, 


ASIA AND EUROPE. Studies presenting 


the Conclusions formed bythe Author in a long life devoted 
to the subject of the relations between Asia and Europe. By 
MEREDITH TOWNSEND. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND 


CAPTIVES, 1800-1815, By Joun GoLDworRTH ALGER, Author 
of “The New Paris Sketch Book,” &. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80. 


In 2 vols. By Colonel H. B. HANNA. Vol. IL, 10s, net; 
Vol, IL, 15s. net. Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF HUGH, 


Ist VISCOUNT GOUGH, Field-Marshal By RosBert 8, 
Ralt, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Fully Illustrated, with 
Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 


THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. By Major 


Wittram Woop. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 6&vo, 
21s. net. 


“A notable contribution to British History. The aor exhaustive and 
able treatment of it [the Quebec Campaign] clashes with nothing, and fills a 
want.”—Mr, A, G. BrapLey, in the Academy, 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. In 


2vols. Translated from the French by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE, 
Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. [ Vol. II. now ready. 


“This book is a piece of fine literature finely translated; its arrangement 
and the excellent snatches of biography that preface each chapter are well 
thought out and admirably unobtrusive.” —Outlook, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE ANCESTOR. No. 10. 
An Illustrated Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities, 
5s. net, 


CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS.—NOW READY. 


CARDIGAN. By R. W. Cuampers, Author 


of “ Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,” &c. 


DRACULA. By Bram Sroxer, Author of 


“The Jewel of Seven Stars,” Xe. 





THE HISTORY OF THE KING’S Bopy. 
GUARD OF THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. By Colonel 
Sir REGINALD HENNELL, Kt., D.S.0, Lieutenant of the 
King’s Bodyguard of the Yeomen of the Guard. With about 

70 Coloured Plates, Photogravures, Collotype Plates, &, On} 
300 copies for sale. £3 3s, net. 7 

** A splendidly executed work, both as to i 7 ‘ 
which ther Sane been wrought, and its ates on pa hotoiol tenets ‘? 
—Morning Post, 


THE PRADO GALLERY AND ITS MASTER. 


PIECES, By CHARLES RICKETTS. With 54 Illustrations jn 
Photogravure. Edition limited to 350 numbered copies for 
sale. Imperial quarto, 5 guineas net. Also 50 copies on Japan 
vellum, with an extra set of the Full-page Lllustrations 
15 guineas net. j 


THE AGAMEMNON. Rendered into English 


Verse by the late Rev. Eowarp THRING, Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. Demy 8vo, full limp leather, gilt, 10s, 64, 
net. 


A WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. By S. H. 


Scorr. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8yo 
3s. 6d, net, , 


“A CHARMING SUMMER BOOK,” 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 
a W. H. Horros, B.D, With about 100 Illustrations, 


MR. LIONEL CUST’S NEW BOOK. 


ANGELO BASTIANI: a Story of Modern 


Venice. By Lionen Cust. With many [Illustrations by 
Frank H. Mason, R.B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


“THE MOTORIST’S VADE MECUM.” 


O’GORMAN’S MOTOR POCKET-BOOK. By 
MERVYN O’GoRMAN, M.Inst.C.E., &, With 144 Illustrations, 
limp leather binding, 7s. 6d. net. 

A full and complete guide to the use of Motor Vehicles, Motor Cycles, &, 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POCKET EDITION. 


In 17 volumes, printed on thin opaque paper, specially manufactured for 
this edition, bound in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s, 6d, 
net per volume; or 3s. 6d. net in full leather per volume. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY 
FEVEREL. 


RICHMOND. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
THE EGOIST. LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA, 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS, THE AMAZING MARRIAGE, 
EVAN HARRINGTON, THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, 
SANDRA BELLONI. 


THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS, 
VITTORIA. 


SHORT STORIES, 
RHODA FLEMING. 


POEMS. 2 vols, 

Library Edition of the Works. Complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes, with a 
Photogravure Frontispiece to each. Novels in 15 volumes as above, An Essay 
on Comedy, in 1 volume without Frontispiece, Poems, complete in 2 volumes, 
Sold separately. Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 








6s. 
SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 
Illustrated by F. C. YOHN. 


** Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph It isa fine tale, 
ingeniously constructed, full of imagination, and rich with insight of the 
aspirations of Elizabethan England.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
“ AUDREY,” ““BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY,” 
“THE OLD DOMINION.” 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR: 4 Border Misterioal 
By HOWARD PEASE, 


** A very vigorous and racy book.”’—Speaker. 
Full of exciting episodes.”—Saturday Review, 
** An able and interesting historical romance.”—Scotsman, 


FICTION. 


6s, 
BROKE OF COVENDEN. 


By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of “Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 


ENID. 


MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of “Said the Fisherman.” 


DOROTHEA. 


A Story of the Pure in Heart. 


By 





By MAARTEN MAARTENS, [2nd Liition, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited. 
NEW ADDRESS—16 JAMES STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
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